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"W haddaya mean I can't take them 
off here? ... My gawd, what 
magazine is this anyway?” 


udge is reprinting 
wis grand drawing by 
permission of Adver- 
tising Agency, which 
goes to the advertisin 
executives. We felt 
these  bigh ats 
wouldn’t mind shar- 
ing it with Judge's 
250,000 readers. 


16 East 48th St., New York City 


1 want Judge for 
$1.50 for one year. 
$2.75 for two years. 
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Letter from 
The Editors 


E HAVE never figured out 

how many bridal couples 
walk to the altar every June, but we 
have figured out that matrimonial 
happiness is more likely to be found 
among JUDGE’s quarter of a million 
buyers than among others. 


For JUDGE is a magazine of fun 
and diversion. Its cartoons, its jokes, 
its timely comments, its -humorous 
and satirical articles, its brain-bust- 
ers and time killers are all devoted 
to pleasant, intelligent relaxation. 


In this issue, and for the summer 
months, play is the thing, and JUDGE 
emphasizes it by devoting several 
pages to the art of passing time 
pleasantly. 


For a thrill, see Ted Key’s “Who 
Done It?” and try to find the mur- 
derer. 


For a brain teaser, see Frank 
Dunn’s line caricatures—and guess 
who they represent. 


For personal edification, try the 
new Grownup Cutouts. 


For hilarious games to liven up a 
dull party, see “Weekend Fun.” 


And try the old standbys—'‘Are 
You Sure?” and JupGe’s dual cross- 
word puzzles. 


We celebrate the return of W. J. 
_Enright—Pat to everyone from the 
President down. With his cartoons, 
Judge On the+Bench returns to sur- 
vey the world scene. 


And, of course, all the old stand- 
bys are with us again: Nathan, Her- 
old, Lorentz, Crichton, and the 
newcomers who are clicking with 
JuDGE readers—Rothman, New- 
man, and a whole raft of cartoonists. 





MONTE BouRjJAILy, Editor 
Jack SHUTTLEWORTH, Managing Editor 
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“Go right back and tell them that no union is going to tell 
you how to run your business!” 














“Boy, could this be a romantic night, if we 
weren't stuck with each other.” 


CROSS 


ANSAS, which has been out of the 
lime-light since last winter's floods, 

now decrees that in addition to refusing 
the people the right to buy cigarettes, 
and even look at advertisements of in- 
toxicating liquors, it shall also guard 
their precocious little minds from any 
harm. Hence, a recent issue of the March 
of Time, showing Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler denouncing the President’s 
— Court proposal, was deleted by 
order of the Kansas State Board of Re- 
view for Movies. Amusingly enough the 
Board is comprised of two Republicans 
and one Democrat. Louis De Rochemont, 
producer of the screen version of the 
March of Time, was furious, but could 
do nothing about it. The board, however, 
permits this issue to be shown without 
the speech. So Time Marches On in 

backwards! 


DAY or so ago we ran onto a story 
which may send many a person 
scurrying through their attic. Mrs. Smith 
entered the office of a printing establish- 
ment and approached the clerk at the 
desk. ‘‘Patch this book up for me, if you 
can,” said Mrs. Smith. A nod and a 
little scribbling by the clerk and Mrs. 
Smith was off. 

Three days later she returned to be 
met by the manager of the establish- 
ment. “We'll give you $100 for this 
book if you will sell it,” he said. 
Tempted as she was to grab the hun- 
dred bucks and flee home, Mrs. Smith 
replied dutifully that she'd better talk 
it over with her husband. An hour later 
she was back, all smiles. Mr. Smith had 
urged his wife to get back to the print 
shop with all possible speed. 

With the check for $100 in hand, she 
smiled still more. “I might as well tell 
you that my husband said his grand- 
father was given the book when they 
tore the house down next door.” But the 
writer of the check smiled too—‘Come 
over here,” he said, bringing the inside 
cover of the book—a copy of the Ara- 
bian Nights much worse for wear— 
under a powerful magnifying glass. 
There in writing almost illegible even 
under the glass was written “To my 
good friend, Henry Lee.” It was signed 
by George Washington, 1794. 


— to show what may happen to 
you if you are an eminent ichthyolo- 
gist, consider what happened one dark 
night to an eminent ichthyologist of 
one of our large Middlewestern univer- 
sities. This professor, as sedate a man as 
you would want to meet anywhere, was 
calling on a friend of his who kept 
goldfish. Three of the fish had been act- 
ing queerly for several days, and the 
professor generously offered to take the 
fish across the campus to his house and 
to keep them there for observation and 
possible treatment. He said that it would 
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not be necessary to take a bowl. That 
since it was only a short distance, he 
would merely soak his handkerchief in 
water, wrap the goldfish up in it, and 
carry them home in his pocket. 
While he was on his way home he felt 
a tickling in his nose and, without think- 
ing, reached in his pocket and pulled 
out his handkerchief. The result was 
that the goldfish were soon flooping 
about desperately on the ground. As 
we said before, it was a dark night, and 
the professor, not being a smoking man, 
had no light of any kind with him. 
There was nothing for it but to get 
down on his hands and knees and grope 
about for the three flopping goldfish. 
At this juncture, who should come along 
but the campus policeman, whose duty 
it was to see that no unseemly high jinks 
went on on the campus. Naturally he 
was suspicious of anyone on his hands 
and knees late of night, and demanded 
to know what in the name of hell the 
man might be doing there. He was no 
less suspicious when he heard the an- 
swer, “Trying to find some goldfish.” 
“Some what!” thundered the cop. 
“Some goldfish,” repeated a distressed 
voice. “Have you got a flashlight?” 
The cop threw his light on the 
ground, and there, sure enough, were 
three goldfish flopping about in an ir- 
rational and aimless sort of way. 
“Well,” said the cop, throwing his 
light full in the face of our eminent ich- 
thyologist, “it’s a damn good thing you 
found them. If you hadn’t I'd ’a run you 
in. 































































































E have just had news that makes 

us proud of our country: the citi- 
zens of Le Roy, New York, refused to 
accept a new $97,000 postoffice because 
it looked ‘‘squatty.” 











OU may or may not know that some 

years ago Scopolamine, whose effect 
was called ‘‘twilight po, became very 
popular among the medical profession 
as a drug used hypodermically to ease 
the pangs of chil birth. This you may 
know, but we doubt if you know that 
in certain cases it not only alleviated 
pain but gave the recipient madonna 
what is known outside the medical pro- 
fession as a peach, a dandy, a bun or a 
good jag. Occasionally, the confined 
lady would get fighting drunk, declar- 
ing that she could lick any damn bum 
in the maternity ward. In other cases, 
the lady would develop a hilarious toot, 
addressing the obstetrician as old palsey- 
walsey and ordering Scopolamine injec- 
tions for the house. Experienced prac- 
titioners injected Scopolamine with fear zB 
and trepidation, but the medico who 4 ; 
told us this story was, at the time the H polliey” ) 
events occurred, fresh from medical a 
school, with the Oath of Hippocrates 
still buzzing in his bonny young skull. _, the cat 
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“Sorta hate to cut it down. Held 
my first lynching here.” 


Roused from his sleep in the small 
hours, our young servant of science was 
called to a confinement case at a neigh- 
boring house. Donning his trousers and 
grabbing his little bag, he sped through 
the night and up to scene of the dis- 
turbance. After a cursory examination of 
the ee ¢ sas mother, our doctor admin- 
istered Scopolamine and sat back to wait. 
The results were historic. As the drug 
took effect, the lady giggled a-bit drunk- 
ee at the sight of a strange man in her 

room, and then coyly jumped out 
from under the covers and began to trot 
around the bed, the doctor in hot pur- 
suit. Tiring of the confines of the bed- 
room, the lady, (who turned out to be 
a pretty fair cross-country runner) led 
the chase into every room of the house 
and finally downstairs and into the 
garden. The doctor, who was now be- 
ginning to regret his lack of training, 
still pursued her in full cry, tripping over 
bushes, shrubs, flower beds, garden 
seats, trellises, ornaments and, occasion- 
ally, himself. 

The patient, no whit winded, was 
having a fine time, skipping, jumping, 
singing, and altogether acting like an 
apparition from Olympus. The neigh- 
bors, roused by the noise, entered into 
the chase with high good spirits and 
soon had the lady cornered, whence, 
kicking, screaming, and  agameyg. vigor- 
ously, the frolicsome lady was conveyed 
to her bed, where, pinioned by the bed- 
sheets, she shortly gave birth to a seven- 
pound boy. 

All this happened years ago, and our 
doctor tells us he’s been keeping an eye 
on the boy. He wants to see if something 
of the satyr crops out in the rascal soon- 
er or later. 


ROM Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

comes an item which, it seems to us, 
embodies in a word—or two possibly— 
the whole Harvard tradition. ? cafeteria 
on Harvard Square, right across from 
Lehman Hall, displays a sign which tells 
the Harvard students what kinds of 
bréad they can have with their sand- 
wiches. It lists “‘white” and “rye”, and 
finally the kind we like. It’s called 
“entire wheat’’. 


“— some reason this department is 
preoccupied with the thought of 
bread. 

Here’s the trouble: we all respect 
bread, we all have some mouth-watering 
memory of bread. But we do nothing to 
enjoy bread day-by-day; we cram it 
down with a bored expression, and con- 
centrate on some inferior food. 

We would campaign for home-baked 
‘bread, only the women seem to have 
made up their minds on the subject. But 
how about bread and sugar? Take a 
good thick white slice; spread it liberally 
with pale fresh butter, then pour sugar 
over it. Even the varying textures are 
good—the gritty sweet sugar, the unc- 
tuous butter, the solid pulpy wheat. 
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Applesauce spread thick on buttered 
bread is good, too; or the heel, crusty 
and warm from the oven, with a coat 
of dark tangy applebutter. 

Bread and gravy is another neglected 
dish. Pour on two or three tablespoonfuls 
of the thin blood gravy from a roast, 
apply pepper and salt, and devour in 
small succulent morsels. Or else use the 
thick brown gravy. No one with any 
sense bothers with meat while such food 
remains on his plate. 

Brown bread, gluten bread, pumper- 
nickel—all those wretched confections 
—are better left unmentioned. 

Finally—we know we promised not 
to say it; but by God if the women would 
start baking on Monday again, they'd 
find their husbands better natured. It 
would avert the economic crisis, too, and 
probably end war. 


| Bp are inordinately stupid 
animals. However, there has never 
been an unemployed dormouse; and no 
dormouse ever died in a war. 


it iy Metropolitan Opera returned 
to Cleveland after an absence of 
five years. In addition to breaking all 
established attendance records, there 
was another occurrence that will undoubt- 
edly be of historic note. In the middle 
of one of the scenes from Tristam and 
Isolde, a policeman appeared on the 
stage for no —_— reason. Patrons 
were reaching for their programs, when 
several men ran out on the stage and 
dragged the policeman back. And the 
show went on! It all occurred because a 
city policeman attempted to cross the 
spacious stage from one side to the 
other. 

Some of the older citizens think that 
perhaps this blundering was due to the 
-fact that he was an officer on the city’s 
gambling squad who thought he was 
still at ee and hence was walking 
around with his eyes shut. At any rate, 
before the opera returns there will be a 
special section ip the officers manual on 
how to cross the stage at the opera, 
which will be made a part of the rules 
and regulations of the police depart- 
ment. 


N San Francisco, that stronghold of 
tolerance, where the only Keep-off- 
the-Grass sign is on the government- 
owned square of paper-strewn grass in 
front of the post office, the bathers 
change their clothes on the beach. 

We have observed three methods: 

The blanket method. With one hand 
you hold two corners of the blanket 
together around your shoulders, while 
with the other you remove the wet 
trunks underneath and pull on your 
clothes. You can appreciate the dexteri- 
ty this requires only when you try it, 
gars | in a high wind. Occasionally 
the wind wins, but people of refinement 
are never looking in your direction at 
that moment. 
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"It won't last—they say he’s twice her age!” 





The towel method. Drawing the 
towel about your middle you knot the 
corners over one hip, and slip off your 
trunks underneath. This produces an at- 
tractive west side elevation of which 
you are sublimely unaware. You may 
stand there being sublimely unaware for 
some minutes. Then you pull on your 
shorts and trousers, remove the towel, 
and finish dressing. 

The close friend method. Sans blanket 
or large enough towel, you put on your 
shirt first, and remove your trunks un- 
derneath its tails. This requires a close 
friend, quite close, to stand behind you 
when you stoop over. 

After some private experimentation, 
we decided on the towel method. It 
wasn't our west elevation that prompted 
the decision, but the bother of toting 
blankets and close friends. Of course, we 
always reinforce the knot with an old 
fashioned horse-blanket safety pin, but 
then we are admittedly no longer of the 
younger generation. 


Peter Stevens, wealthy sportsman, wakes up at one p.m. with an 
ice bag on his head and goblins in it. A parade of elephants, giraffes, 
zebras and monkeys truck up and pay their respects. He bows out 


with the last of them at exactly one ten p.m. 


STUDENT in a middlewestern uni- 
versity, having just completed a 
thesis on “Women’s Hats from 1700 to 
1930,” went out and crawled around in 
the road. When they asked him what 
went on, he said he was looking for an 
ant-hill; he said he wanted to live with 
the ants. However, they put him in the 
infirmary. 


ROM St. Louis comes word that the 

American College of Physicians is 
bringing out a new cause for high blood 
pressure. This is news and we have no 
doubt that a great many Americans are 
getting sick of their old causes for high 
blood pressure and would like to trade 
them in. 

Yet, just because some restless re- 
search men want a change, is not argu- 
ment enough for us. We'll get along on 
the causes we have right in our own 
home—trazor blades that spill, metal 
things that fall from the alidee chest 
into the lavatory and clatter down and 


WHO DONE IT? 


We Furnish the Clues. You Furnish the Murderer 


‘round, tubes of shaving cream and 
toothpaste that look alike. If one has a 
wife, the opportunities for high blood 
pressure in the bathroom alone are al- 
most unlimited. 

Then there is the radio, the telephone, 
the fountain pen, the lunch counter, the 
vending machine, the sales tax, neigh- 
bors, salesmen, propositions and organi- 
zations. All have paid steady dividends 
in circulatory disturbance for some time 
now. 

Also, we have grave doubts that this 
so-called cause is new. Surely the found- 
ers of our Government, the fathers who 
threw off the British yoke, knew all 
about high blood pressure, and would 
certainly have made provision for it if 
they had thought it wise. 

Its adoption now would mean de- 
struction of the system of checks and 
balances under which we have existed 
for 150 years and have become the most 
prosperous nation in the world. 

We're agin it. 


The butler, Silus McTavish, sneaks in and searches through all 
the drawers. He is hunting for a Social Security blank. Unsuccessful 
in his efforts, he curses his employer, “I shall see you in your grave 


for this, Mr. Stevens,” he snarls, and stalks out. 


As the clock chimes two, Stevens’ man-servant, James, enters with 
breakfast. On the tray are hot cakes, tomato juice (large), a broiled 


chicken, fresh from the barnyard, cucumbers, and an old 
the shoe is a note which reads: “Beware! Death lurks in the sha- 


dows!” 


shoe. In 
At exactly three 


.m. Stevens stirs, feels to see what lies next to 


him, finds nothing but the cucumbers and goes back to sleep. 
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A sinister face stares in from the window. It belongs to Joe 
“Butch” Stevens, who has learned from a Winchell flash that he is 
Peter’s long lost brother, and heir to the Stevens fortunes. He is 
about to go away when he sees 


There they are seen by Silus, the butler, who has returned for a 
lost suspender button. (This is not a clue. He needs it to hold his 
pants up.) 


‘ 

Suddenly a figure dressed in Peter’s clothes sweeps into the barn, 
and before Tomkins can say whoa, jumps upon Nellie Girl's back 
and rides rapidly away. Tomkins looks at the time, courtesy Pullover 
Watch Company. It is exactly five p.m. 


At seven forty, a shrill piercing cry is heard throughout the 
mansion. The servants discover Peter beaten to death as if by some 
heavy blunt instrument. He lies with a lucky horseshoe in his hand. 
Tomkins is gone; so are the blankets. 
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Beatrice Fairchild, ex-gun moll, but now a maid, steal a pearl from 
her master’s garter. The radio breaks out with the “Star Spangled 
Banner” so she stands at attention and salutes. Meanwhile, the hot 
- and chicken are getting cold. Butch and Beatrice then sit and 
plot. 


The stableboy, Tomkins, loves horses, especially Nellie, a ma- 
tronly sort of mare who has been mothering a brood of chicks ever 
since their parents were killed in an automobile accident. The stable, 
of course, smells like a stable, and so does Tomkins. 


An hour later, Tomkins, worried about the horse, seeks the but- 
ler’s aid. Silus tells him that Peter is not out, but in, though “‘out.” 
Puzzled, Tomkins enters his master’s room, finds the wine cupboard, 
pulls the blankets off his master and sleeps on the floor. 


The police enter the case and declare it murder. Inspector White 
says, “I smell something rotten.” Silus McTavish says, “It must be 
Tomkins, the stableboy.” Inspector White says, “There is more 
here than meets the nose.” 

WHO DONE IT? (See page 30) 













































































Testy Entertains 





Market Tip 


gre iron, lead, and copper are be- 

ing bought by foreign nations 

For exchanging or returning with Hell’s 
felicitations. 

National Power Unlimited is selling to- 
ward the sky 

Making Wooden Crosses Common a 
most attractive buy. _cow. 
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Progress 


HEN autos first came into use 
The roads were not so wide, 
And often, at some narrow point, 
Two autos would collide. 


But highways now are straight and broad, 
And when you take a drive, 

You seldom see two cars pile up, 
Instead it’s four or five. 


—R.C.O. 


MILESTONES 


VERTIME work is being frowned 
upon on Federal projects. Here- 
after, that sort of thing will be left ex- 
clusively to the taxpayers paying for 
em. 
v 


The ones who are really packing 
courts these days are traffic violators. 


v 


A few years ago we had tree sitters 
and now we have sit-down strikers who 
perch in the branches of factories. 


v 


Yes, the unionists seem to believe it’s 
a good idea to strike while John L. Lewis 
is hot. 
a 


Definition: An executive is a fellow 
who goes out and finds work—and then 
finds somebody who is willing to pay 
for having it done. Then he hires some- 
body else to do it. 


v 


If you know what is going to happen 
before it actually does happen, you are 
psychic, according to a psychologist. 
Either that—or you take the threats of 
the finance company seriously. 


- 
Much of our modern music is so fast 
and hot you can’t even tell what song 


the band is playing—much less what 
song it was stolen from. 


v 


And only the other day we discovered Rie . 
‘tn tin 2 aga ang a seg me Sc “They're giving the show a new twist. Instead of 


barber. finding Man Friday you find me.” 
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Heavenly Discord 














MAKE ‘EM HATE YOU 


AT time ago I woke up and 
lived, won friends and influenced 
people, lived alone and liked it, and 

came glad that I was a neurotic—but 
it didn’t do a bit of good. Everyone else 
had read the same books. Everyone else 
was practicing right back at me the 
formula I was practicing on them, and 
of course the net effect was nil. 

Then IT came to me! And perhaps I 
can give you, gentle reader, a brief 
glimpse into the wonders of my method 
of gaining success and power. 

Generally speaking, my plan is to 
throw into reverse all existing methods 
of self-improvement. The underlying 
feature of the plan is to make all people 
hate you! My premise is that one always 
respects an avowed enemy. Lesson One 
is How to Ignore People. All my pupils 
must consent to go through an entire 
day without speaking to anyone. Let me 
tell you about my experience: 

The first morning I set my features in 
a fine contemptuous expression and 
went to work. Ignoring the greetings of 
those slaves to self-improvement, my 
fellow workers, I stalked loftily to my 
desk. Bill Smith leaned across and asked 
me how I was feeling. I sneered and 
turned away. Several clerks came over 
during the day for some information, 
and I waved them away with a “too 
busy” movement of the hand. A feeling 
of power came over me when, late in 
the day, I observed a group talking about 
me. I got a real thrill when I saw in 
their eyes a dawning dislike. Truly, suc- 
cess was even then on the way. 

That evening I worked on my conceit 
mannerisms. I practiced walking with 
a pronounced strut, elevating my nose, 
raising my eyebrows and sneering. 

Next day I confined my silence to fail- 


10 


ing to answer questions, and went ac- 
tively about the business of becoming 
hated. Toward the end of the day one 
kindly soul came over to ask me if I 
wasn't getting enough sleep and why 
didn’t I try hot milk before going to bed. 
I ignored him, used the sneer to ad- 
vantage, and looked up to notice the 
effect. It was amazing. Once more I had 
scored! 

Then I took three days off to further 
perfect my technique .A golden —_ 
tunity came when I was asked to address 
a civic body on conditions in the com- 
munity. By insulting the body generally 
and picking out individual members to 
specifically insult I created the greatest 
stir in the history of the group. The re- 
sult was my immediate expulsion and 
requests to address numerous other or- 
ganizations in the city. 


SHORT time ago I lost my job. 
Twice I have been shot at. My 
life has been threatened 27 times in the 
last fortnight, and I have not opened 
this morning’s mail. My wife has di- 
vorced me. A rumor which was circu- 
lated to the effect that I am an alien 
illegally in this country is being investi- 
gated with a view to my deportation. 
No one speaks to me, but everyone 
talks about me. I am hated and feared, 
and my fame grows so rapidly that I 
understand there is a whispering cam- 
paign in progress warning all citizens 
that I intend to become the country’s 
first dictator. If it gains sufficient mo- 
mentum, mayhap I shall be. And finally, 
I am an odds-on favorite for assassina- 
tion within six months. 
Of course this is all very general. For 
particulars you simply must write for 
my booklet. —JACK BIONDI. 






































HISTORY TEACHES: 
Don't Be a Highbrow—If You Want to Be Satisfied 
BY W. E. WOODWARD 


DUCATION does a lot of good, I 
am sure, but it is not an unmixed 
blessing. -It gets people into such a state 
of mind that they try to find a reason 
for everything. This is called rationaliz- 
ing. But a great many things happen 
for which there is no reason at all; they 
just occur. Now, that doesn’t disturb 
uneducated persons and primitive races 
of men. They simply mop up the dam. 
age, or stare in wonder at the beauty of 
the spectacle, and go their ways. 

Highbrows are not so easily satisfied 
with Destiny. They try to arrange the 
cosmos, including all things and events, 
into systems and patterns. Whenever 
they believe in an idea they fix it so that 
everything else agrees with it, and proves 
the case to their satisfaction. Of course 
they need historical parallels and the 
parallels are always there. You can make 
a case for almost any sort of human 
conduct by an appeal to history, but in 
doing that you have to disregard the 
other side, which may have an equally 
strong case. 

It is an old highbrow custom to give 
tremendous weight to the opinions of 
people who have been dead for genera- 
tions, or centuries, and not much to 
people now living. When you do that 
you are said to be invoking the ancient 
wisdom. A lot of it is so ancient that it 
needs a disinfectant. But there’s one 
good point about raking over the past 
’ that way; it affords an opportunity for 
us historians to make a living. 


UST now we are all mixed up in a 
squabble over the Supreme Court. 


‘ 
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I don’t pretend to know which side is 
right or wrong in this controversy, but 
I observe that all of the squabblers on 
both sides refer to the sayings of such 
men as Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Marshall and Andrew Jackson. It does 
not seem to occur to any of the disput- 
ants that not one of those revered 
patriots would recognize the United 
States as it is today. To any of them it 
would be a world of wonders, and they 
would go around staring like a country- 
man at a circus. 

In their day the states were semi-inde- 
pendent countries. A man from Georgia 
was considered a sort of foreigner in 
Connecticut. It took two weeks to go 
from New York to Charleston. There 
was no universal suffrage, and several 
million people were slaves. The Consti- 
tution was devised to fit that kind of 
civilization. 


A» that should be kept in mind 
whenever we start to argue about 
the Supreme Court and its place in the 
scheme of things. If we don’t, then we 
are just being highbrow and are think- 
ing about something that exists only in 
the imagination. 

Talk about “packing” the Supreme 
Court! That’s highbrow talk, too. The 
Constitution does not say how man 
members the Court shall have. All it 
says is that there shall be a Supreme 
Court, and Congress might legally make 
it consist of forty members. The tradi- 
tionl idea is that there should be nine 
judges, but let us remember that it began 


with five; then there were seven; and 
finally nine. 

The Court has been “‘packed’’—so to 
speak—several times before, and the 
country has managed to survive. Presi- 
dent Grant added two members in 1870, 
so that the legal tender decision of Chief 
Justice Chase might be reversed. The 
decision was promptly reversed, and 
everything ran along just about the same 
as before. 

Mr. Roosevelt's proposal to make the 

Supreme Court over may be wrong, or 
it may be right. I am not wise enough 
to know as to that, but I am sure—from 
my knowledge of history—that the 
country is not going to be ruined either 
way. 
The highbrow gets himself tangled 
up in texts and ancient interpretations 
without regard to the present time. Some 
of them argue that the Supreme Court 
has no power to declare an act of Con- 
gtess unconstitutional, nor even to set 
aside a state law. Oh yes, it has; that 
was clearly understood when the consti- 
tution was adopted, but a clause to that 
effect was not put in that immortal 
document because its framers never 
thought that anybody would bring up 
the question. 


T= Court’s authority grows out of 
the nature of our system of gov- 
ernment. Unless you get rid of the Con- 
stitution altogether you've got to have a 
Supreme Court. Otherwise it is entirely 
possible that a state might abolish the 
Constitution and set up an un-republican 
form of government. And that would be 
just too bad, but what could be done 
about it? 

Don’t be a highbrow; don’t get your- 
self too profoundly educated. If you do 
you will see a danger signal in every- 
thing, and the gigantic past will knock 
you flat. 























GOD FORGIVE ME— 
The War of the Sexes 


BY A. D. ROTHMAN 


O THE pity of it! 
It is with the greatest of regret 
that I finally admit the existence of a 


war of the sexes. Having a genuinely ar- 
dent and grateful nature, the world will 
never know the pain and disappointment 
with which I make this admission. I am 
aware now that all my life I have been 
consciously fooling myself, wanting to 
believe something which was patently 
not, that men and women could strongly 
disagree on many important matters, 
could hold each others’ weaknesses in 
honest contempt, and withal be seeking 
the very highest possible good—a better 
understanding between them. But plain- 
ly that’s all impossible. It is and it always 
has been a war to the blood—nay, to the 
death. 

One of course should become aware 
of this lamentable state of affairs early 





in life, even if only from one’s reading. 
The Bible I now realize is full of pat 
instances of it, if one had the eyes to see 
them. Take the Book of Esther. Shorn of 
its gaudy nonsense about the glamor girl 
and her Svengali, Mordecai, what does 
the story illustrate but the bitter hate of 
the sexes toward each other? Vasthi, the 
Queen, wouldn’t come at the bidding of 
King Ahasueras to be shown off nude to 
all his princes—and at once every man 
jack around and about the King yelled 
for her head, because she set a very dan- 
gerous example for every other woman 
in Ahasueras’ broad domain (India to 
Ethiopia.) And when Esther succeeded 
as queen and became a power, what did 
Haman plot? The undoing of her power 
on a pretty grand scale, for he, too, was 
a creature of forces greater than himself 
—the animus between the sexes. 

















When one begins to live as well as 
read, only one as disingenuous as I am 
does not soon realize that the conflict 
between the sexes is too shockingly real, 
that the aim of each is clearly the exter- 
mination of the other. Why are so many 
of our income tax examiners women? Is 
it because they like to make men squirm 
and hurt them where it hurts most, in 
the pocketbook? Or is it man’s devilish 
way of making women do the meanest 
tasks in our economic world? Why are 
only women the strip teasers in our bur- 
lesques? Mightn’t women get just as 
much thrill out of men as strip teasers? 
But the males just won't give women 
that pleasure.—Do you really need to be 
convinced of the existence of the war of 
the sexes? 


ge bs BE sure, being an incurable opti- 
mist, I must persist in the belief that 
fundamentally the problem is one of 
clarification. In all history, the bitterest 
conflicts and the most persistent ones 
might often have been resolved by some 
simple clarification of a trumpery differ- 
ence of opinion. Naturally, I’m not so 
light-hearted as to believe that the issue 
between the sexes can yet be retrieved 
for solution by ony means. Clarifica- 
tion yes, but things have been allowed to 
go too far to be set aright by some in- 
genious triviality—as might have proved 
more than adequate in the beginning. 
Above all, no more talk. I’ve learned to 
my woe that that only tightens the knot 
harder and makes tempers uglier all 
around. Action is required—clever, fool- 
proof, competent action. I have two pro- 
posals: 

At a given moment to be proclaimed 
by common consent everywhere on the 
globe, all men and women are to aban- 
don all feelings, all attitudes and all ac- 
tions critical or derogatory of, or inimical 
to, each other as representatives of the 
opposite sexes. This, frankly, is an ex- 
hortation to love your neighbor. Some 
will ray ey it as the most reprehensible 
scheme for the universal sufferance of 
fools ever offered. 

My second proposal is a trifle drastic, 
I'll admit, and I don’t offer it with easy 
mind, God forgive me! But of those who 
would instantly label it the counsel of 
despair, I would merely ask, are they 
themselves then so full of hope, or is not 
the situation desperate?—So, I advocate, 
if the sexes cannot be reconciled, that 
they hold a suitably arranged and agreed 
upon drawing of straws, the sex draw- 
ing the shortest or losing straw, uni- 
versally, on a fixed date, everywhere to 
commit hari kari. The preponderant 
argument in favor of this step is merely” 
that it would obviate the waste and tor- 
ture of the conflict as it is at present be- 
ing waged between the sexes, extinction 
of one or other being certain in either 
case. 

What, you don’t like either of my pro- 
— Well, ~ up. have you anything 

er to offer? Perhaps you have... . 


Judge 





“Hey, ignorance, that ain’t a 
strip act—that’s a Park Avenue 
slumming party!” 
















































































plane—let me_ have - 
your lipstick!” 


“What would you like for 
breakfast?” 
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ON'’T worry about those noises you 
hear overhead these days, or the 
spots before your eyes. It isn’t too much 
coffee necessarily, or overeating. It is a 
collection of big and little booms of 
presidential aspirants getting under way. 
Three years from this summer will see 
two old-time conventions being held. 
And three years before them isn’t too 
soon for candidates to get exposed to 
lightning. Neither of these coming affairs 
will be cut and dried like those held last 
summer, but will be wide open Kilkenny 
brawls. It is too early to forecast the en- 
try of hopefuls in the Republican melee. 
However, those griefworn faces you saw 
storming up and down the nation last 
Fall will all be there again in some ca- 
pacity. At another time when the mood 
is on us, we will call that roll, but now 
is the Spring of Democratic ambitions— 
and how they bloom! 

Today, the most forthright effort of 
them all is the one for James, The Far- 
ley. Believe it or not, Jim has become a 
statesman and, unquestionably, he has 
gained the respect of great numbers, in- 
cluding many of his former enemies. His 
innate decency and personal habits have 
brought him a dignified following. Papa 








I accept the nomination. 





THE SENATOR-AT-LARGE 


Roosevelt hasn’t tapped him on the 
shoulder yet, but if Jim will stand a little 
higher he will feel the touch. 


HE most interesting little boomlet 
of the lot is that of Jesse Jones, and 
your treacherous memory may have let 
you forget that Texas, from whence he 
hails, was engaged in something of an 
important trade in the Chicago conven- 
tion of 1932. Down in Texas, Suh, they 
begin to take off their hats when they 
hear that Jesse has bought a railroad 
ticket back home. And if he wants to, he 
will walk into that convention with 
whatever Texas has to give a candidate. 
Mr. Garner, the Texas banker, owes 
to Texas and to Jones his first loyalty 
and you'll find him standing up to the 
mark delivering it if he is called on. 
Byrd, of Virginia, has lost nothing he 
had in 1932 and has added to his height 
in that time. If 1940 demands a South- 
ern Democrat of conservative inclina- 
tions, there is the former Governor of 
Virginia. Carter Glass has a father’s 
affection for him and below the Mason 
and Dixon line, Virginia’s senior sena- 
tor is the symbol of protection against 
the invasion of State’s rights. 








EnRiques* 





They shipped Paul McNutt out of the 
Middle West into the Far East, but that 
turbulent spirit will burst the confines of 
Manila in time to send him sprawling on 
the convention floor, full of fight and full 
of trouble for somebody. 

Out of Pennsylvania, which has so 
recently come into the sweet heat of 
Democratic approval, the keystone Gov- 
ernor Earle will come into the conven- 
tion city with two more bands than any 
other candidate and all of the Joe Guffeys 
in existence. There is a suspicion that 
Earle is shooting at the Vice Presidency 
to cinch it but is keeping his sights up so 
that he cannot miss the second target. 

There is one man from Ohio they will 
all have to watch and that is Senior Sen- 
ator Robert Bulkley. He stands squarely 
today at the crossroads of ambition and 
accomplishment. The next three years 
will see him grow tremendously in public 
esteem and that, with his geographical 
background, may determine his candi- 
dacy. 


HIS is not the entire list by any 
means, since each one of the thirty- 
eight Democratic Governors in the Unit- 
ed States is striving for a record which 
will earn him the nomination. Deep in 
his heart, encouraged by a local favor- 
able press, he sees himself his party's 
standard bearer. The rumors and gossip 
of | pomeeuns. alliances, plots, strategies 
and manoeuvers are limitless, and some 
of them unbelievable in their comedy 
background. There is one senator fre- 
y ogre and prominently mentioned un- 
er any and all circumstances—by his 
wife. She assures all and sundry that he 
is really a statesman and not a politician, 
and so far she has been successful in 
having her maid pledge her unqualified 
support. 

Buried deep in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is another hopeful from 
South Dakota, who said seven years ago 
that he was of presidential caliber and 
has in that seven years secured the en- 
dorsements of two Rotary and one Ki- 
wanis Club. A Grange President from 
Nebraska made a speech accepting the 
nomination in a corn field last Fall, when 
the combined encouragement of hard 
cider and a corn husking contest had 
thrown him a little out of stride. And so 
help me, it was a good speech! Each 
Congressional Record that rolls off the 
presses reproduces _— which, by 
changing a few words, could easily be- 
come declarations of candidacy. 


HE effect of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 

approval or disapproval of individ- 
ual candidacies cannot be measured for 
another year. But, after all, a reign is 
passing with these years and it is as 
well, ig a that in these slightly free 
United States we begin early to gargle 
the huskiness from our throats so that 
we may be heard to cry our new, Long 
Live the King! 

—Harry NEwMAN. 


Judge 








































Back in Hollywood 


66(.“O YOU, too, went to the Codonation! 
Gawjis cedemunih, wassn’t it?” 

“Movlus pfawmance! Thuddaly im- 
bues one with the impidial spidit 
n’dall thet sawt of thing one misses so 
in Amedicah.” 

“Preciselih! Ah—tellmih—waut did- 
jew think of His Mej’stih?” 

“Chomming pehson, fool of cuddige 
and fawce of kedeektah, with a truly 
regal keddige.” 

“Well, I'fe gawt to be tawdling. See 
you latah.” 

“Nut f'da fawtnit, old chep. I'm 
off to see the Matah ’nd Patah.”’ 

“Oh, rayalih? Waut pot of the coun- 
try jew hell from?” 

“Peeawdia.”’ 

“Peeawdia, Illinois? Fawncy! Why, 
I'm a Peeawdian myself!” 

“Smole weld, issn’tit?”’ 

“Chiddio!” 

“Chiddio!” 
—V. CRESTMORE. 


To Be Pasted ina 
Top Hat 


H, my love, when we're apart 
Don’t let Sorrow gnaw your heart; 
Don’t, disconsolate, forlorn, 
Curse the day that you were born, 
And grieve alone, and sulk and pout— 
Do a little stepping out! 




















I'm not selfish, I’m not jealous, 
Dog-in-the-mangerish, over-zealous; 
Sweet, I'd hate to think that you 

For my small sake were lonely, blue. 
Heed the burden of this rhyme: 

Go and have yourself a time! 






Take Corinne, or Jane, or Jo— 
The most alluring girls I know!— 
And buy them cocktails, buy them tea, 
Dance with them till two or three. 
Be as gallant,, I entreat, 

As only you can be, my sweet! 

















But—My darling, now and then 
Seem to drift beyond their ken. — ~~ peer? A 

Let them catch ie sigh, “Wait ’till you see him when he really gets going!” 
Read the brooding in your eye, 

An abstraction, slight but real, 


You can’t quite manage to conceal. All | Ask No Hope Note: 


Let them ask a question twice— LL I ask OU can expect just about anything 

Find you lost, to be precise, is a little barn : b ge onet a generation that calls them 

In a reverie where they and a little farm around it. peace-treaty battleships. 

Have no “gr part to play. , All I ask . 

ea ee o a, is a little cow And this will be remembered as the 

bl ae, aga and a little bell to sound it. year automobiles took more workers off 

Hasten to dismiss their cares; All I ask their feet than pedestrians. 

Swear that you’re devoted, theirs. is a little horse. of 

Kiss them then, and fetch their wraps— and a little cart to ground it. If those guest artists on the radio be- 

A shade too cheerfully, perhaps, All I ask have anything like the guests we have 

And take them home, and say adieu, is a little man for the weekend, it won’t be long now 

And leave them biting nails in two! and a little love to round it. till they appear on programs and bring 
—ETHEL JACOBSON. —M.CS. along six or seven friends. 
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“Marie, did we send a son to college in 1931?” 


HIGH GQ HAT 


¢ &- first lassie to approach the 
springboard this fine summer day is 
Miss Sarah Deane, of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. Miss Deane calls her drink the 
Port and Starboard (Port and Stabbard, 
you landlubbers) and it goes like this: 


Y, rye 
¥, port 
1 cube ice 

You chill the Port and Starboard 
slightly, stir it gently, and serve it with 
a great deal of trepidation, for two of 
them set you off with a hey nonny nonny 
and a hot-cha-cha. 

A ver pe. good drink is the “Life 
Is Good,” conttibuted by Mr. Lynn 
Zemansky, of Rockford, Illinois. Try a 
couple of them, and you'll agree with 
Junior and Mr. Zemansky that life is 
good. 

“Pour two jiggers of gin, preferably 
du Bouchett, daintily into your shaker. 
Now add a teaspoonful of Thompson's 
Malted Milk powder. Pour in about one 
half jigger of some good Rock & Rye. 
Shake this messy-sounding, but utterly 
delicious, drink with a rolling motion, 
and, of course, your shaker is filled with 
cracked ice before you start rolling. 

“Now strain into a cocktail glass, and 
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after dropping a cherry yon with a 
toothpick into this bit of drinker’s de- 
light, serve to your guest. 

“Take it or leave it, it’s my entry. And 
so, gentlemen, may I take leave of you 
with a cheerful, SKOL!” 

Skol right back at you, Mr. Zemansky, 
and here’s to the Life Is Good! 

Herewith, Junior is proud to announce 
that for his “Queen Helen” entry in last 
month's drinkstakes, Mr. James A. Lums- 
den of Mentane, California, is in receipt 
of a very fine black glass, golfer’s cock- 
tail shaker, embossed with sterling silver, 
from the Wilke Pipe Shop at 400 Madi- 
son Avenue. Junior sincerely hopes that 
with this uncanny instrument clasped in 
his capable hands, Mr. Lunsden will be 
concocting Queen Helens, until Gabriel 
tootles his pees 

Many of Junior’s beloved flock have 
heralded the approach of long, sunny 
afternoons by sending in — for the 
beau ideal of all summer drinks, the 
Mint Julep, suh. It is altogether fitting 
and proper, then, that the winnah and 
noo champeen for this month should be 
a julep-fancier, a man fit to uphold the 
highest traditions and honor of the old 
South. 

It is with pride and pleasure, gentle- 
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men, that Junior presents Stanley Col- 
burn, of Washington, D.C. Mr. Col- 
burn’s Mint Julep, complete with philo- 
sophical reflections, follows in toto. 

“Of the two schools of mint jule 
makers I believe the crushing school is 
best and my recipe calls for plenty of 
crushing. 

“First get all the apparatus together 
on a bar, kitchen sink or table where you 
have plenty of elbow room, and here is 
what you need: 

4 tall thin glasses 

1 pint whiskey (preferably Sea- 
gram’s Pedigree) 

48 sprigs of mint 

granulated sugar 

bowl of finely crushed or shaved ice 

Spoon, table fork and pestle 

“First put 4 (I like my drinks sweet) 
teaspoontuls of sugar in each glass, then 
take 9 sprigs of mint for each glass and 
with your pestle crush it until the oil is 
all out of the mint. Now fill each glass 
full of ice, divide the whiskey equally 
between the 4 glasses and take the fork 
and stir vigorously, being sure to get 
clear down to the bottom so the sugar 
and mint are well mixed in the liquid. 


Be careful not to hold the glass you are 
stirring around the middle, hold it by 
the top or very bottom so not to interfere 
with the frost. When you have a good 
frost take the remaining mint and make 
a bouquet for each glass, setting it in 
firmly with a little additional ice. If you 
happen to have a little brandy, pour a 
jigger over the new ice to christen it. If 
you haven’t you won't care after the first 
two or three sips.” 

Heartiest congratulations, Mista Col- 
burn, suh, and Junior would like to add 
that after three of your juleps he went 
right out and started a Stanley Colburn- 
for-President-in-1940-Club. 

And now, fellow students, the time 
approaches when we must part, so we'll 
let Mr. C. Timmerman, of Canandaigua, 
N.Y., give the closing toast. Says Mr. 
Timmerman: 

“Come fill the glass and drain the bow]; 
May love and Bacchus still agree; 
And every Yankee warm his soul 
With Cupid, Wine, and Liberty.” 

A toast in which Junior heartily con- 
curs, and reluctantly says good-bye until 
next month. Salud! 

—JUDGE, JR. 


“Guess what happened to me in your new car.” 











JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


Spain: Military Experts’ Holiday 


|g prope: could be happier than 
the state of a military expert in 
these days of the great curtain-raiser in 
Spain. From their upholstered offices in 
the capitols of the world, the effects of 
military science can be observed at close 
range. When German and Italian fliers 
destroy the unprotected town of Guer- 
nica, the gentlemen with epaulets may 
have a twinge of sympathy but what they 
are essentially concerned with is the 
technique of murder as applied to civilian 
populations. By working at the matter 
scientifically they have established that 
it is possible for a combination of =. 
suit planes, bombing planes and raiding 
_ not only to bring a city to ruins 
ut to annihilate the populations either 
by machine-gunning individuals as they 
seek to escape or by burying them in 
their homes or by burning their roofs 
over their heads. 

As is so often the case in even the 
most perfect of theories, there has been 
a conflict in the minds of the military 
geniuses. They have wanted to believe 
that their new inventions of massacre are 
a complete success and Guernica seems 
to bear them out. But in proving their 
case so completely, they have defeated 













another campaign which was endeavor- 
ing to prove that the next war would not 
be as horrible as pacifistic fanatics would 
have one believe. At frequent intervals 
it was pointed out that although it would 
be necessary to have a thousand more 
bombing planes if the country were to 
be safe, it had been proved conclusively 
that bombing planes were of little value 
in a war as compared with the old-fash. 
ioned infantryman. By some magic, this 
was supposed to make all citizens feel 
happier and more ready to support any 
future military appropriation the experts 
might possibly conceive. 


HEN the rebel battleship Espana 

was sunk by the loyalist planes, 
the confusion became even greater. The 
experts didn’t know whether to cheer or 
view with alarm. It was pointed out im- 
mediately that the Espana was an obso- 
lete ship and not a fair test. Just to make 
sure, therefore, it would be necessary to 
have a dozen more battleships, bigger 
and better, and a million more bombing 
planes, bigger and better. With this we 
would be safe, protected no matter what 
happened. It was pointed out also that 
the Spanish war had not been a conclu- 
sive test of the value of air armaments. 
The planes after all could not capture 
advantage points. All they could do was 
destroy the civilian — harass 
the enemy forces and create murderous 
havoc. It was still necessary for the foot 
soldiers to walk in and consolidate the 
gains. 

But there will doubtless be further op- 
portunity for observing the effects of 
organized murder as the Spanish war 
continues. In Ethiopia it was discovered 
that the use of gas on native soldiers 
proved some excellent points. Gas has 
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so far not been used on the Iberian Penin- 
sula but there must be eager men in 
many war ministries anxious to see its 
effect upon city populations. It is asking 
a great deal of men who have labored 
loyally for years over test tubes in labora- 
tories not to have their work appreciated. 


ree these words can see print, 
the experiment may have been made 
and an ideal situation would be Bilboa, 
where the population had its choice of 
facing death from the artillery of the 
Italians and Germans or of leaping into 
the Bay of Biscay. Hemmed in as they 
are, they should be ideal guinea pigs for 
a laboratory test. It will be possible to 
determine how long a child can remain 
alive without a gas mask and with no 
protection other than the folds of its 
mother’s skirt. 

The care which attends the data-taking 
during an eclipse of the sun can go into 
this great scientific work. It will undoubt- 
edly be found that there are gases which 
are tardy or laggard in their action. In- 
stead of killing, they merely strangle— 
and at too leisurely a pace. There will be 
others which kill so quickly as to be 
annoying to invaders, piling up bodies 
wherever they may be found and ob- 
structing free — into a captured 
city. There will be problems to be worked 
out; but just as Guernica will be an ob- 
ject lesson for the next World War, it 
will be necessary to have a working chart 
of all forms of destruction. In many 
ways Spain has been a fortunate thing. 

—K.S.C. 


Judge 
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1. The Statesman 3. The Miner 5. The Lion Tamer 
2. The Dictator 4. Napoleon 6. The Conspirator 


You Dress Him As You See Him 


For next Grownup Cutout see July issue 
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oo persistent theory, so fondly 
nursed at the critical bottle, that no 


plays produced at either the beginning 
or the end of a season are ever worth 
leaving the Ritz bar, or even Mike and 
Pete’s, long enough to review got a 50- 
50 flick in the nose this year. So far as 
the start of the season was concerned, 
the theory again held water. But the tail- 
end of it shocked everyone out of his 
wits by actually disclosing a pretty good 
play. It was called Excursion; it was the 
work of one V. Wolfson; and it received 
its due portion of myrrh from all the 
boys. I herewith still my own, with 
some slight reservations. 


O THE season comes to an end, and 

the cows are again being shooed out 
of barns all over the East to make room 
for stages and for folks who can't get 
enough of the theatre during nine 
months of the year and who long to 
spend their summers attending try-outs 
of new plays that the cows are lucky to 
miss. It hasn’t been a very good season, 
nor has it been entirely a bad one. One 
of the big points made in its favor by the 
critical fraternity, however, I find my- 
self unable fully to endorse. I allude to 
the Shakespearean business. That Shake- 
speare was privileged his innings is not 
only true but gratifying. Yet it would 
have been a heap more gratifying if the 
old boy had got a better deal. It is one 
thing to give Shakespeare his deserved 
hearing and quite another to make that 
hearing a credit to him. And except in 
the case of Maurice Evans and King 
Richard II the hearing that the Bard got 
was, to put it politely, somewhat im- 
paired. The Gielgud Hamlet had the un- 
fortunate and rather dismaying aspect of 
a ‘drag’; the Howard Hamlet suggested 
a Prince of Denmark who had so exhaust- 
ed himself necking the college widows 
at Wittenberg that he didn’t have 
enough energy left even to hold Ophe- 
lia’s hand; and the Huston Othello per. 
mitted its Iago to comport himself so 
like a combination of Paul Haakon and 
the Rath brothers that one momentarily 
expected Othello to get down on one 
knee, shout “Allez-oop,” and balance 
him on his head. 

Robert Turney, Maxwell Anderson 
and Paul Green drew the honor of being 
the only American playwrights who con- 
tributed anything of even approximately 
sound, serious critical merit to the stage 
of the year. Turney’s Daughters of 


Atreus, cruelly butchered by one of the 
most misguided productions seen in the 
local theatre since the days of Corse Pay- 
ton and Eva Le Gallienne, was a drama 
of genuine distinction; “an extraordi- 
narily fine play for a first one,” Sean 
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THE THEATRE 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


O’Casey has described it in the London 
Times. Anderson's High Tor marked 
the best of his three efforts and, although 
in this opinion it was as far below the 
Turney play as it was above either his 
own The Wingless Victory or The 
Masque of Kings, the Drama Critics’ 
Circle did itself no great ignominy in 
its year’s award. Green’s Johnny John- 
son was a more critically deserving job 
than anything he had previously be- 
queathed to the theatre. It had its trite 
and bleak spots, but it touched moments 
of authentic humor, satire and drama 
and on the whole provided the stage 
with something creditable. The other 
American playwrights, several of them 
like Moss Hart and George Kaufman 
very clever boys, contented themselves 
with the lesser species of drama which, 
while here and there good light pastime, 
couldn’t hope to start any fst-Gghts 
among the balloters of the Critics’ Circle. 

To sum up. The best play of the 
season was Daughters of Atreus. The 
best acting os, wena was Evans’ 
in King Richard II. The best general 
stage direction was Guthrie McClintic’s. 
The most interesting acting newcomer 
was Katherine Locke in Having Won- 
derful Time. The best of the younger 
American actors was, again, Burgess 
Meredith in High Tor. The best scene 
designer was Norman Bel Geddes as 
revealed in the settings for The Eternal 
Road. The best musical show was The 
Show Is On. And the best entr’-acte drink 
was the Cuba Libra (lime juice, white 
Bacardi and Coca-cola). 


LINE or two about next season. 
Eugene O’Neill will not be repre- 
sented, despite all reports to the con- 
trary. He will hold over the first two 
plays of his cycle of eight until the sea- 
son following. Sean O’Casey has out- 
lined at long last a plan for a play to be 
called The Star Is Red. Anderson says 
that he will not go in for half a dozen, 
or even three plays, this next season but 
will confine himself to one. S. N. Behr- 
man will be represented early in the sea- 
son by an adaptation of Giraudoux’s 
Am phitryon, to be done by the Lunts. 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and 
Substance, which made a deep impres- 
sion in Ireland, will get an American 
production. Bernard Shaw will have a 
new one called Geneva, although wheth- 
er it will be shown over here isn’t re- 
corded at the time of writing. W. S. 
Maugham will doubtless be heard from 
again in the theatre after a too long ab- 
sence. And you may count definitely on 
Shakespeare, Chekhov and Joseph O. 
Kesselring. 












Babes in Arms, by the Messrs. Rodgers 


and Hart. Some thirty or forty head of 
youngsters perform this musical, which is 
rather on the Major Bowes side. The best 
feature are the songs and the Mlle. Grace 
McDonald. 


Behind Red Lights. 4y Samuel Shipman 
and Beth Brown. A hammy, platonic ap- 


proach to the bawdy-house business—and 
does it smell! 


Boy Meets Girl, by B. and S. Spewack. 
“Hollywood, My Hollywood” played on a 
tin can, and as jocund an evening as anyone 
this side of Hollywood could ask for. 


Brother Rat, by John Monks, Jr., and F. 
F. Finklehoffe. Undergraduate comedy writ- 
ing about undergraduate antics at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. 


Dead End, ty Sidney Kingsley. Slum 
drama, expertly produced. It offers some 
effective scenes and the kids who merchant 
them are quite remarkable. The sentimental 
passages, played by older actors, are, how- 
ever, pretty sickening. 


Excursion, 4y Victor Wolfson. A Coney 
Island ferry captain suddenly decides to ~ 
to sea with his passengers in search of a 
somewhat more exalted island. The result 
is good theatre. 


Having Wonderful Time, 4y Arthur 
Kober. The Bronx moves to the Berkshires 
in a vehicle that contains some amusing char- 
acter studies even if at times it is pretty 
creaky. 


High Tor, 4y Maxwell Anderson. The 
Drama Critics’ Circle’s prize play, even if 
the Circle’s handsomest, best-dressed, most 
intelligent and most charming and beloved 
member still insists that it doesn’t compare 
with Robert Turney’s Daughters of Atreus. 


King Richard Il, by Shakespeare. The 
year's top Shakespearean exhibit, with Maur- 
ice Evans uniting the local critics, includ- 
ing your pride and joy, into a cheering sec- 
tion. 


The Show Is On, by the Messrs. Freedman, 
Duke, et al. 1 herewith by a unanimous vote 
award it the Nathan Critical Circle’s private 
plaque for the season’s best musical show. 
And a bottle of beer apiece goes with the 
plaque as pourboire to Beatrice Lillie and 
Bert Lahr. 


The Women, by Clare Boothe. Entertain- 
ing comedy in which the fair sex is shown 
up by one of its very fairest members. 


Tobacco Road, 4y J. Kirkland and Er- 
shine Caldwell. 1 have requested seats for 
my grandson on his tenth birthday, Septem- 
ber 12, 1964. 


Tovarich, by Jacques Deval and Robert 
Sherwood. A polished comedy about a couple 
of Russian nobles in service which passes 
an evening very agreeably. 


Yes, My Darling Daughter, 4y Mark 
Reed. Mama, who was a girl herself once, 
can’t get too mad when her young daughter 
decides to spend an illicit week-end with the 
boy-friend. It is intelligently handled and 
diverting. 


You Can't Take lt With You, 4y Moss 
Hart and G. S. Kaufman. A stageful of 
loonies flatter their audiences into the de- 
lusion that the latter are relatively rational, 
and a time is had by all. Funny stuff. 
You'll relish it. 


Judge 











Cafe Metropole. Amusing, light romance 
with Gregory Ratoff and Adolphe Menjou. 


Gold Diggers of 1937. The same old 
hooey, redeemed, however, by a bucket full 
of people like Joan Blondell, Dick Powell, 
Glenda Farrell, Victor Moore, Osgood Per- 
kins and Lee Dixon. 


Her Husband Lies. A gangster melo- 
drama not half badly done. Ricardo Cortez, 
oe Patrick and Akim Tamiroff have the 
leads. 


Internes Can't Take Money. Extraordi- 
narily good hospital drama, replete with 
gangsters, stool pigeons, ethics, ether and 
Joel McCrea. 


King of the Royal Mounted. ZaneGrey, 
the great American literatteur and ex-dentist 
is in again. One Bronx cheer. 


Night Must Fall. We can’t sing the 
praises of this thoroughly convincing study 
in fatalism too highly. Nor can we cease 
our praise of Robert Montgomery who 
emerges from his cocoon of oouleations’ boy- 
ishness to turn in a sincere, studied character- 
ization of a half-mad murderer. Swell. 
Peachy. Dandy. Finc. 


Outcasts of Poker Flat. A rather weak 
amalgam of almost every story Bret Harte 
ever wrote. Preston Foster, Jean Muir and 
Virginia Weidler wander aimlessly through 
the thing. 


Scotland Yard Commands. Clive Brook 


in a typically British and very pedestrian 
whodunit. 


Sea Devils. Victor McLaglen and Preston 
Foster as a couple of rough-tough coast 
guardians. It smells half of Quirt and Flagg 
and half of limburger. 


The Good Old Soak. An amusing bit 
of sentimental hokum, not very closely re- 
lated to Don Marquis. Wallace Beery plays 
Wallace Beery, which may or may not amuse 
-you. 


The Man Who Found Himself. Routine 
story of the Man Who Came Back. John 
Beal, Joan Fontaine and Phillip Houston add 
nothing to the evening’s entertainment. 


The Mighty Treve. Corn on the cob about 
a boy’s best friend being his dog—or is it 
his mother? Shucks, Mr. Terhune, you've 
got us all mixed up. 


The Prince and the Pauper. A swash- 
buckling, more or less historical story of 
Tudor England, based on Mark Twain's yarn. 
The picture is important principally for 
the presence of the Mauch twins whose his- 
ag talents consist of an ability to look 
alike. 


Waikiki Wedding. Bing Crosby in Ha- 
waii. Next month—Bing Crosby at Yale. 





Wings of the Morning. A tender, dreamy 
little bit of romance about Irish Gypsies, 
enhanced by strikingly beautiful color pho- 
tography, and by the singing of John Mc- 
Cormack. 


You Only Live Once. A grand story con- 
cerning an ex-convict’s efforts to go straight. 
Henry Fonda, Sylvia Sidney and William 
Gargan, all give fine, sincere performances. 
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MOVIES 


PARE LORENTZ 


§ bere are quite a few things wrong 
with Hollywood—the business of 
Hollywood; the community by that name, 
and the art created by the industry, but 
the public usually is misinformed about 
all three conditions. 

One of the things you cannot realize 
unless you have lived in the town is that 
Hollywood is not just a movie center: 
it is a town in Southern California, and 
a great part of all movie criticism is 
misdirected because people, shuddering 
and mumbling to themselves, have 
roared East convinced the movies gave 
them the megrims when it was Califor- 
nia that made them unhappy all the time. 

One producer remarked recently 
movies would be ruined if they ever had 
to move East. “We make pictures for 
small towns, forts and arsenals. Holly- 
wood is a hick town and we are safe 
when we please the people here. But if 
we ever started making pictures for New 
Yorkers—goodbye to the industry.” 

I do not hold completely with this 
theory but I do think it is a shrewd judg- 
ment of the very community in which 
movies are manufactured. 

Southern California is full of farmers, 
and I do not mean that to be a -conde- 
scending sneer—I mean it literally is 
full of farmers. 

There are over a hundred thousand 
retired Iowans in the community. There 
are thousands of truck gardeners; thou- 
sands of migratory agricultural workers; 
there are the small farmers in the Im- 
perial Valley: the lettuce, the walnut, the 
cotton, and the orange farmers up and 
down the Coast. 

The audiences to which the executives 
ae their eda: in fear and trem- 

ling are made up of rural people; not 
suburban or je town people such as 
you find in Connecticut, or New Jersey 
or Pennsylvania, but as you find prob- 
ably nowhere else in America save in 
certain sections of Kansas, Iowa, and 
Eastern Colorado. 

They represent, in fact, about all we 
have left of those grim, God-fearing New 
Englanders who set out over the Boone 
trace in two great restless waves, just 
before the Civil War, and dug up the 
black earth in the middle-west, and built 
little colonial hot-boxes; those trans- 
planted Easterners who ate dinner at 
midday and pie for breakfast;—that 
pleasureless but hardy drove who defied 

Indians, drought, and blizzards and set 
themselves up a New England in the 
heart of the continent, refusing, to this 
day, to recognize the fact that they are 
living in a tropical, capricious country 
where the siesta and the guitar are more 
natural than a ten hour day and the har- 
monium. 


The California booster was proverbial 
long before the movies started their 
colossal and super-special productions: 
if movies cost more than any art known 
before to man or God, what is more 
natural in a country that produced, long 
before MGM, the biggest nuggets, the 
highest mountains, the juiciest oranges, 
and the loudest patriots? 


ND while, as I write this, there is 
the beginning of serious labor 
trouble in the industry, already I think 
the press has been unfair to movies. In a 
state that produced the I.W.W., the 
longshoremen’s strike, and the Mooney 
trial—would you expect the largest in- 
dustry in that state by its own far-sight- 
edness to be more liberal than the other 
industrialists—than the very judiciary 
and legislature of California? 

Of course, the labor situation in 
movies is as comical as almost everything 
else about the industry turns out to be 
sooner or later. 

The reddest of the reds in movies are 
all millionaires: you can not be impor- 
tant in Hollywood without being rich. 
In Hollywood terms, a $350 a week 
scenario writer is just another dog in a 
corridor. 

The comedy, then, of the Hollywood 
battle for human rights is that only the 
rich people can afford to be liberal. It is 
only the stars: the heads of the Screen 
Actors’ Guild and the Directors’ Guild 
and the Writers’ Guild who possibly can 
change the labor policies of the eight 
great movie corporations. 

I think these parlor radicals are sincere 
—but, as this is being written, they have 
to prove it, which is the comedy. The 
comedy of a millionaire striking because 
extra girls, cutters, gag men, and elec- 
tricians are not treated fairly—the com- 
edy of a leading man—a director—and 
a retired author sulking on their yachts 
until labor is recognized. 

Mind you, I don’t think it’s funny for 
the people concerned—for the able, in- 
telligent, hard-working technicians who 
never have been able to hold their heads 
up, or to deal as grown men with the 
terrific Napoleons who run the studios. 

But it is pleasant comedy that the 
very stars created at enormous cost by 
the Napoleons should be forced to take 
their stand either for the masses who 
made them famous, or for the execu- 
tives and the ruling classes of California 
— it is a howl that, after years of arguing, 

“‘we have to make pictures only for the 
common man’”—for Hollywood sudden- 
ly to have the common man knocking at 
its door—and not with kid gloves. Boy, 
send for the Rolls. I want to go home 
and laugh myself to sleep. 









RADIO- 


And What to Do About It 
BY DON HEROLD 


I THINK that musical people, on the 

whole, have been a setback to music. 
Especially, those affected highbrow mu- 
sical commentators on the radio. Though 
I am probably tonedeaf and thoroughly 
dumb as to all things musical (I can't 
conceive of anybody short of an Einstein 
being able even to read music), I fre- 
quently catch myself starting to thrill 
over a snatch of song or a moment of a 
symphony. I might learn to like good 
music .. . if it weren't for the other peo- 
ple who do. I’ve always had a suspicion 
there was more four-flushing and posing 
in music circles than in any other field 
of higher culture. 

And my misgivings are all the more 
nervous because I’m never sure whether 
they are misgivings or pathological prej- 
udices. I’m sure of phoney intellectu- 
ality when I catch it in our so-called 
highbrow magazines or in art galleries 
or on the lecture platform, but I’m never 
sure whether a music-lover really has 
something on me and I’m just a low- 
bred oaf, or whether he’s trying to take 
advantage of my lack of technical train- 
ing in music. You can’t prove that mu- 
sic lover is four-flushing. 

Damn it, I'd like to like music. If they 
could just keep — out of it! I'd 
especially like to like music without 
words. There’s something sure about 
that. That kind of music is probably the 
most honest and most accurate form of 
human intercommunication. If you howl 
or purr or hum or just let yourself go in 
song, or beat a drum or blow a horn, you 
are |e pa as articulate as God ever in- 
tended us to be. You aren’t then indulg- 
ing in political or religious guesses— 
you're just letting the lid off of your 
gizzard. 


F ALL the musical people that I hear 
discussing music, Deems Taylor 
comes nearest to winning my confidence. 
For me, he offsets thousands of the bluff- 
ers and poseurs that I believe to exist in 
the musical world. Sometime I’m going 
to visit Deems Taylor for two hours and 
give him $50 and have him psycho- 
analyze me musically, and see if he can 
find out if my mother was, just before I 
was born, frightened by a long-haired 
chautauqua piano-player. 

I believe Deems Taylor would be 
tender with my musical stupidities, in- 
stead of scathing in his condemnation of 
them. He would take me gently by the 
hand, I’m sure, and lead me into some 
sort of appreciation of the simpler forms 
of more complex music. In my next rein. 
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carnation I hope to get an early start 
with Deems Taylor and find a way to 
enjoy music. I’m afraid it’s too late to 
try in this life. 

Next winter when Deems Taylor 
comes back with the New York Philhar- 
monic Sunday afternoon concerts, I think 
I'll stay home and listen. Some gasoline 
company ought to pay Deems Taylor and 
the New York Philharmonic to stay off 
the air on Sunday afternoons, because 
they're so much better than Sunday after- 
noon motoring . . . with anybody’s gas. 


| GOING to fish around more on my 
radio. We are apt to get station 
grooves at given hours and listen to old 
favorites and endure our pet aversions, 
when we might profitably twist the dial 
one-eighth inch and get something re- 
freshing and top-rate. 


There is, for example, a good one, The 
Cherniavsky Orchestra, Sunday after- 
noons at 4:30 (Eastern Standard Time). 
And that brings up another idea. 


This thing of having the country di- 
vided into three kinds of time is a relic 
of the horse and buggy days. This coun- 
try needs one kind of time (swing time, 
maybe). The radio and the airplane have 
made this country one country instead 
of three, and when people sit down to 
dinner in New York, by gad, the people 
in California ought to sit down to din- 
ner too, whether they’re hungry or not. 
If Californians can’t adjust themselves 
to God-given Eastern Standard Time, let 
them go back to Spain where they came 
from. I say that Eastern Standard Time 
should be national time, so that when a 
radio program is announced for 8 p.m., 
it will be 8 p.m. everywhere. This will 
mean that West Coasters will have to 
eat breakfast before sunrise, but I should 
worry about that! 


HAT ‘musical camera’’ idea on the 

Cherniavsky program, however, is 
another example of radio bunk. Why not 
merely some good music with no stunts? 
Radio program builders have done radio 
inestimable harm. 

The gloating or chop-licking school 
of humor in radio is perhaps the most 
obnoxious. When Phil Baker says ‘Get 
it?”” I could kick my radio, and when 
Eddie Cantor purrs smugly over a gag, I 
could fly out into the night. Even the 
utterly banal and inane and imbecilic 
futilities of some of the lesser comedians 
are preferable to the cockiness of some 
of the upper ones. 








Ed Wynn. Sat. eve. Mostly pretty silly, 
but sometimes ingratiating with such lines 
as “I love to have fun.” 


Benny Goodman. Tue. eve. Swing medi- 


cine-man to America’s collegiate savage 
tribes. With Jack Oakie’s college. 


Major Bowes’ Amateurs. Thur. eve. A 
relief from some of the professionals, but 
who's going to relieve us from the amateurs? 


Joe Penner Program. Sun. eve. A good 
time to take the dog out. 


Town Hall Tonight. Wed. eve. Fred Al- 
len funny lots of the time, but there’s too 
much program hip-te-doo on this. Portland 
plays a typical female radio idiot. 


Jack Benny. Sun. eve. After five years, 
still the most popular of the etheredians. 


Victor Moore and Helen Broderick. 
Sun. eve. Good stage and screen comedians 
dragged down to radio’s level by poor ma- 
terial. 


Paul Whiteman's Orchestra. Sun. eve. 
A good thing to listen to during the Eddie 
Cantor program. 


Eddie Cantor. Sun. eve. See Paul White- 


man’s orchestra. 


Walter Winchell. Sun. eve. Propagation 
prognosticator and keyhole kibitzer. 


Bravest of the Brave. Sun. morn. New 
$1,000 first prize NBC serial for children. 
Promising. 


U. of Chicago Round Table. Sun. near 
noon. Something intelligent for those who 
can take it. 


It Can Be Done. Tues. eve. Edgar Guest, 
pep-poet, in parson tones, turns Horatio Al- 
ger on us in a big way. 


Dale Carnegie. Fri. eve. High-priest or 
bell-cow of today’s wake-up-and-live-on-your- 
friends-and-like-it movement. 


Guy Lombardo. Sun. aft. Smoothiest and 
soothiest of the saxotherapists. 


Deems Taylor Variety Show. Fri. eve. 
Always something intelligent out of Deems 
Taylor, regardless. 


Fred Astaire. Tue. eve. Pleasant patter 
and pitty-pat from Fred Astaire, plus droll 
banter by Charles Butterworth. 


Uncle Don. Nearly every day, darn it! 
Not me! No relation. 


Ben Bernie. Wed. eve. The old maestro 
and all the lads swinging old and new tunes 
for the glory and advancement of beer tins. 


Famous Jury Trials. Moz. eve. A typical 
sure-fire radio program idea; only this one 
is reasonably well edited and has its mo- 
ments of suspense and drama. 


Symphony Orchestra. Sun. eve. Guest 
conductors and restful music, interrupted at 
infrequent intervals by brief, intelligent an- 
nouncements of the Ford Motor Co. 


The March of Time. Thur. eve. Tiresome 
re-enactments of world happenings, almost 
before they have happened. 

Burns and Allen. Mon. eve. Ray Noble's 
orchestra and every so often some fresh, 
amusing bits of monkey business. 

Boake Carter. Practically all the time. A 
man of a few thousand words, every one of 
which is eloquent, dramatic and spell-bind- 
ing. And darn wearisome, too! 


Judge 

















The Gaudy Empire, by Alfred Neumann. 
For lovers of ‘Another Caesar,” its sequel 
is one of the best, most intriguing and 
bafflingly stirring historical novels. (Knopf. 
$2.75). 


A Home in the Country, 4) Frederic F. 
Van de Water. For land-hungry, fed-up-with- 
the-city people, here is a happy and helpful 
push to the countryside. (John Day. $2.00). 


Candle in the Sun, 4y Edith Roberts. A 
sensitive American girl is hurled out of col- 
lege into the unwelcoming bosom of an 
old Spanish colonial family, and a most un- 


usual first novel results from her experiences. 
(Bobbs Merrill. $2.50). 


As | Live and Breathe, 4y Willie Snow 
Ethridge. Life with a newspaper man at 
home and abroad, told joyously, with fresh- 
ness and charming frankness. (Stokes. $2.50). 


Can All This Grandeur Perish? sy 
James T. Farrell. A feast for Farrell fans. 
Sixteen short stories and a long novelette 
mostly on the seamy side of life told with 
typical candor. (Vanguard. $2.50). 


1 Can Get It For You Wholesale, 
by Jerome Weidman. Make room for a new 
talent in the school of stark realism, for this 
story of the making of a modern scoundrel 
pulls no punches, calls things by their name, 
reveals the scheming sordidness of man, 
makes one boil impotently that such heels 
can be. (Simon & Schuster. $2.00). 


The Plant Doctor, by Cynthia Westcott. A 
godsend to the amateur gardener, serious 


enough to devote time and thought to his 
garden. (Stokes. $2.00). 


Earthly Discourse, y Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood. Sly, hilarious, soul-searching 
stuff, in which King Edward, Mrs. Simpson, 
Hearst, Hitler, and many other headliners 
play a part in a succession of audacious skits. 
(Vanguard. $2.00). 


London Afresh, 4y E. V. Lucas. This year, 
when all the world is going to London, this 
introduction is particularly useful and en- 
lightening. (Lippincott. $2.50). 


King Edward Vill, ax Intimate Biography, 
by Hector Bolitho. Attached to the Prince 
ef Wales, the author had unusual oppor- 
tunities for knowing his subject. The book 
abounds with little known facts of the man 
who is now known as the Duke of Windsor. 
(Lippincott. $3.00). 


Three Comrades, 4y Erich Maria Re- 
marque. The author of “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” finds a new war ten years 
after the end of the Great War, a war for 
existence in which three young men and a 
young woman earn a precarious living, and 
find new dangers among the storm troops 
who swagger through the era of violence, 
while common folk live through a tortured 
jollity. (Little, Brown. $2.75). 


Atoms, Men and Stars, 4) Roger D. Rusk. 
For those who want to know about the 
physical world in which we live, here is a 
clear, satisfying, easily understood, yet au- 
thentic survey of the theories, discoveries 
and developments of physical science and 
their effect on life today. (Knopf. $3.00). 


Candle for the Proud, by Francis Mac- 
Manus. A powerful story of the giant mys- 
tic, poet and scholar, Donnacha Rua dh 
MacConmara, and the strength that comes 
from inner power. (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). 


Maiden Effort, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
A gay, lively story, with enough of the ways 
of motion picture making to interest the un- 
wary, and enough of a romance to entice 
the wary. (Liveright. $2.50). 
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GOOD READING 


. easy to go completely nuts over 
the salty, lusty doings chronicled in 
“The Scandals of Clochemerle,” by 
Gabriel Chevallier. Its irreverant, unre- 
generate Gallic spoofing is not for thin- 
lipped, thin-blooded. readers. And while 
a whole town is involved, at least two 
joyous and gorgeous creatures emerge to 
tease and regale the observer with their 
generous charms. (Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50.) 


MERICA’S real Unofficial Observers 
at world councils and theaters of 
wars, are the foreign correspondents who 
report direct through their press associa- 
tions and newspapers to the hundred 
forty millions. Sixteen of thie better 
known “‘by-line’’ writers collaborated in 
“We Cover the World” under the edi- 
torship of Eugene Lyons. While the pop- 
ular picture of romance built by the 
movies and novels around the war cor- 
respondent is not destroyed, these stories 
in addition to thrills and adventure, re- 
veal how the news is gathered, taken out 
of censor-tied lands, and brought to the 
zeader. It contains memorable experi- 
ences of James A. Mills, Karl von Wie- 
gand, Frazier Hunt, Linton Wells, Neg- 
ley Farson, Hallet Abend, Junius B. 
Wood, William Henry Chamberlin, 
George Seldes, Mary Knight, Frank H. 
Hedges, Randall Gould, Jack Starr-Hunt, 
H. R. Ekins, Webb Miller and the edi- 
tor, Eugene Lyons. (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00.) 


HE influence of personal life on 

genius is shown in “Immortal 
Franz” by Zsolt Harsanyi. A historical 
biography in novel form, it is concerned 
with the life and loves, rather more than 
the works, of Liszt, idol of the world of 
music. One does not need to care for 
music to enjoy the romance of the vola- 
tile nature revealed here, and of his re- 
sponse to his many liaisons. His work 
prospered, whether he was on the wings 
of joy or the depths of despair, for each 
evoked creative effort in him. (Stokes. 
$2.00.) 


Yo GIDE proclaimed his convic- 
tion several years ago that the 
U.S.S.R. is the hope of the world. After 
a recent visit to the Soviets, he still be- 
lieves this, but points out some errors 
that its leaders are making in his ‘‘Re- 
turn from the U.S.S.R.” He makes his 
point brilliantly by comparing the Soviet 
experiment to the Homeric Hymn of 
Demeter: ‘The great Goddess Demeter 
took the infant Demaphoon out of his 
comfortable cradle and with apparent 
cruelty, though moved in reality by great 
love, and desirous of bringing him even- 
tually to the state of godhead, laid the 
naked child on a glowing bed of em- 
bers . . . but the child’s mother, guided 


by mistaken fears, thrust aside the god- 
dess at her work of forging the =i 
man, pushed away the embers, and in 
order to save the child, lost the god.” 
In order to be comfortable, will the dar- 
ing souls who made the revolution, lose 
their inquiring free spirits and slip into 
conformism? What Gide saw in the 
Soviet raised this question, and fright- 
ened the artist in him, for he believes 
that an artist’s value is linked to the 
force of the revolutionary spirit which 
animates him. (Knopf. $1.00.) 


ARIE TEMPEST is known in Eng- 
land as the First Lady of the Stage, 
yet Bernard Shaw refused her permission 
to play “Candida.” The permanent twin- 
kle in her eye prevented her public ac- 
cepting her in serious moods. Her biog- 
raphy is titled simply, ‘“Marie Tempest,” 
by Hector Bolitho, who tells how she 
kept the English public spellbound for 
half a century by her talents and char- 
acter. Unfortunately, she destroyed such 
biographer’s delights as letters from 
Oscar Wilde, Bernhardt and Duse and, 
being weak at self-analysis, her story is 
a disorderly account of outer goings-on 
supplemented by critical quotations. 
(Lippincott. $3.50.) 


GENTLE story of shy love that 
came too late, is gently told in “We 
Are Not Alone” by James Hilton. The 
simple love story of a middle aged coun- 
try doctor and a nineteen year old dancer, 
who becomes governess to his unmanage- 
able son, leads to unbelievable destruc- 
tion, and the mystery is only solved 
twenty years later by the devotion of the 
grown boy. (Little, Brown. $2.00.) 


poor the Leper”’ by John Far- 
row is the inspiring story of the 
sturdy, silent, Belgian priest whose de- 
votion to faith and duty led to his 
strange choice to minister to the lepers 
outcast at Nolokai. He died a martyr to 
the dread disease, and his sacrifice stirred 
a negligent world to a modern treatment 
and attitude toward leprosy. It is a stark 
epic of one of the great hearts of modern 
times and his unbelievable heartbreaking 
struggle. (Sheed & Ward. $2.50.) 


66 ODAY is Forever’ by Romana 
Herdman is the story of the 
uiet search of a young, eager woman, 
fa her identity. By going back to the 
place of her childhood and recalling her 
past, she experiences a moment of blind- 
ing revelation and knows the secret 
which has kept her real self hidden from 
her for so long. Self-knowledge gives her 
new power. Sidney Lane is a sensitive, 
honest, charming person and the read- 
er’s sympathies follow her eagerly to the 
solution of her problem. (Harper's. 
$2.50.) —V. K. MANLEY. 


23) 
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In these caricatures of a dozen celebrities, Frank Dunn 
has eliminated everything from their faces and caught 
them with one or two - lines. If you can’t recognize 
all of his victims, you'll find their names on page 31. 
























Death in 
the Day Coach 


HE man with the box sat down by 

me although there were still some 
window seats left. The box had holes 
punched in the cover. He put it on his 
knees and fidgeted. I felt he was going 
to speak. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said finally. 
“I don’t suppose you would care to buy 
a cobra?” 

“I hardly think so,” I said. “They're 
poisonous.” 

“I know,” he said. “That’s why I 
don’t want to take it home. I have five 
children.” 

“Quite a large family,” I said politely. 

“It's a great responsibility,” he said 
shaking his head. “I don’t want to have 
to worry about a cobra too. But it is a 
very handsome cobra. See.” 

He took the cover off the box. It was 
a handsome cobra, sleek and shining. It 
raised its head a foot or two out of the 
box and spread its hood and swayed 
back and forth. 

“Have you a whistle with you?” asked 
the man. “I think they are going to bite 
when they do that. You have to blow a 
whistle or something.” 

“It’s a flute,” I said. “You have to 
play a flute.” 

“Maybe so,” he said. “I don’t play 
anything. It charms them, doesn’t it?” 

“I believe so,” I said. “I never tried 
=. 

““Wouldn’t you like to?” he said eager- 
ly. “It would be something different.” 

“No,” I said firmly. 

The cobra swayed forward and bit 
the man in the seat ahead. It bit him in 
the neck. 

“You see?”’ I said. 

Just then the conductor came through 
and saw the cobra. 

“Say,” he said. ‘You'll have to take 
that thing in the baggage car. No animals 
allowed in the coaches.” 

“This isn’t an animal,” said the man. 
“It’s a reptile. But I don’t suppose it 
makes any difference.” 

“It certainly don’t,” said the conduc- 
tor. ‘“The first thing you know it will bite 
somebody.” 

“Tt bit me,” said the man in front in- 
dignantly. 

“The hell you say!” said the conduc- 
tor. ‘Do you feel sick?” 

The man didn’t answer. He fell over 
into the aisle. 

“That settles it,”’ said the conductor. 
“You get that thing out of here right 
away.” 

The man put the cover on the box and 
got up. 

“You're sure you won't change your 
mind?” he said to me. 

“Positively not,” I said. 

He shook his head and went off to- 
ward the baggage car. 

—EDWARD W. SPOONER. 


Judge 




















66 HE time has come,” the hostess 

said, ‘‘to think of many things; of 
shuffleboard and anagrams, and aces, 
queens and kings. And whether nines or 
treys are wild and why the ping-pong 
pings.” 

Yes, the open season on weak-willed 
weekenders a rolled around again. 
From Maine to Moose Jaw, suburban 
hostesses are dragging badminton sets 
from out of hall closets, banging cro- 
quet mallets on cellar floors in the fool- 
ish hope that the heads will stick on, 
tripping over wickets, pinching their 
fingers in folding bridge chairs, and 
frantically searching through scrapbooks 
for some sort of parlor inanity to amuse 
their guests, break the ice and start the 
party rolling. 

If there’s any slicker or 
breaker-upper than a tall beaker of 
scotch and soda, we'd like to know. But 
while the scotch is going around, one 
of the best ways to start a party and get 
everybody talking with everybody else, 
is the old favorite “Who Am I?” 

Pin the name of some famous char- 
acter on the back of each guest. The 
guest then tries to find out what name 
is on his back (who he is) by asking 
questions. He can ask three questions 
of everyone playing, such as ‘Am I liv- 
ing today?”, “Am I male or female?”, 
“Have I got a beard?” The first person 
to discover his or her identity is the 
winner and gets an extra touch of High- 
land authority in his or her glass. 


uicker ice 


NOTHER “Who” game for a little 
later on, is ‘““Whodunnit.” Two, 
three or four guests leave the room, work 
‘out a brief tableau of crime, put on or 
take off an extra article or so of clothing, 
come back and present their tableau to 
the rest of the party. 

The spectators to this murder, lynch- 
ing, robbery or. whatever it was, become 
witnesses and are given paper and pen- 
cil and asked to write down what they 
saw and heard. 

Sounds simple, but wait until the pa- 
pers are read. You can lay odds that no 
two witnesses will agree on exactly what 
pe Oe and most of the accounts will 
conflict on an amazing number of basic 
facts. 


| pies the paper and pencils are 
put back in the desk drawer, a neat 
game for groups of two, three or four is 
“Letter-Go,” an invention of cartoonist 
C. D. Russell, who is also the inventor 
of Pete the Tramp. Each player rules 
off, free-hand, a box containing twenty- 
five squares. This is done by making six 
horizontal lines about a half inch apart 
and crossing them with six more half 
inch apart vertical lines. The players then 
take turns in calling out letters. Each 
letter, as it is called, must be placed by 


WEEKEND FUN 


each player in any one of his twenty-five 
squares, and no erasing either. The ob- 
ject is to make words horizontally and 
vertically. When all the squares have 
been filled in, papers are exchanged and 
scores totaled. A five letter word counts 
10, a four letter word 5 and a three 
letter word 2. Two letter words don’t 
count at all. Neither do proper names 
nor foreign words. Also, adding an “'s” 
on the end of a singular word to make it 
into a plural is just a waste of time. Your 
opponents will only allow you the singu- 
lar. A perfect score is 100—five five 
letter words each way. But in stiff com- 
petition you should be able to pick up 
the marbles with anything in the neigh- 
borhood of 70. 


EVER yet has there been a week- 

end party at which someone at 
some time didn’t start dealing out cold 
poker hands “just to see how they are 
running.” Here’s a variation that adds 
skill, bluff, persuasion, higher mathe- 
matics and gives full vent to that third 
oldest of all instincts—the bargaining 
urge. 

Each player antes before each hand, 
but there is never any betting. The first 
card is dealt face down and the balance 
up. After each round of cards, the dealer 
hesitates to allow any or all players to 
bid on one another’s hands. 

That's all there is to it, but just try it. 
It’s exciting and chock-full of jubilance 
and regrets. 


ERE’S one we recommend for Sun- 

day nights when everybody is be- 

ginning to hate everybody else. It’s called 

Russian Sledges and is a nice stupid way 

of using up a lot of time and clean white 

. Also, it provides plenty of good 
old-fashioned blood letting. 

Everybody writes down a list of the 
people present. Each player then imag- 
ines himself and all present racing over 
the steppes of Russia in the same sled, 
madly pursued by a pack of ravening 
wolves. One by one, someone must be 
thrown to the hungry beasts. The idea, 
then, is to decide whom each player 
would toss out first, whom next, and so 
forth, until all but one are thrown out. 

Accordingly, each player must number 
off the names on his list in the order he 
would toss them overboard. Needless to 
say, no one throws himself over. The 
lists are then collected and the numbers 
after each name are added up and the 
‘cmang who has the smallest number after 

is or her name is the least popular per- 
son present. (It usually turns out to be 
the life of the party). When he or she 
goes home, sore, the proceedings can go 
on, using other lists made up of mutual 
acquaintances, judges, radio stars, movie 
actors, dramatic critics, etc. 
—CHARLES JACKSON. 
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SERVICE 


This country’s good 
telephone service did 
not just happen. It has 
been made possible 
by the organization 
and development of 


the Bell System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








ARE YOU SURE: 









Fifty Questions to Make You Think. 








GRASP a pencil between a thumb and 

two fingers, then check one of the sug- 
gested answers for each of the following 
questions. . . . 70 is passing. 


1. If you have been reading the sport pages 
of your daily paper, you'll know that the 
United States Golf Association has changed 
the stymie to: 
40 feet 

12 inches 


36 inches 
10 feet 


50 yards 
100 yards 


2. In the present rage for hot music, it’s 
nice to know that one of these lads is not 
a swing man. 

Cab Calloway Benny Goodman Eddie Duchin 
Ray Noble Louis Armstrong Fats Waller 


3. We've all heard of Michaelmas, but how 
many of us know that it falls on: 
September 29 February 28 
March 21 November 28 


July 14 
May 1 


4. That lucky old boy who had the knack 
of changing everything he touched into gold 
was: 

Croesus Apollo Midas 


Dionysius 


5. The sentence, Around the rugged rock 
the ragged rascal ran, is an example of: 


euphony poetic license whimsy alliteration 


6. If you are familiar with Mexico, you'll 
know that a Mestizo is 


a Castillian 
a Cavalier 


an Indian 
a half-caste 


a house-boy 
a Yankee 


7. Should you meet a metaphysician, you 
would probably greet him with: 

How's the old tooth-straightener? 

Take a look at my tonsils, will you, Doc? 
Still teaching science? 

I've always wanted to meet a philosopher. 


8. These forms of architecture are all hor- 
rid, but one is the epitome of bad taste. 
Decadent Baroque 


Rococco 


9. A gudgeon, by golly, is a: 
slap-stick black jack fresh water carp 
infant sturgeon a native of Maine 


10. Nobody cares much, but over the Arctic 

wastes of Greenland, flies the flag of: 

The United States U.S. 3... & 
Denmark Italy 


Sweden 


11. Neither is this of any importance, but 
there really is a King of Italy and his name 
is: 
Humbert I Leo XIll Jaime VI 
Vittorio Alberti Vito VIII 
Victor Emmanuel III 


12. The distinction of being every man’s 
other country is given to: 
Spain 

o. 6. o.@ 


California Ireland 


France 


13. The name of the theater in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln was assassinated was: 
Schubert's 

O’ Brien’s 


Roxy's Cohen's 


Ford's 


14. Frederick Delius 
coming into vogue among the cognoscenti. 
He's: 


is a composer just 


American Dutch 


French 


Finnish 
British 


15. Recently, that very old, very witty com- 
edy, “The Way Of The World,” was revived 
on Broadway. The author, of course, was: 
Ben Jonson William Congreve 
Nicholas Udall Oscar Wilde 
Joe Miller 


16. Yo’ ’all sho’ly know that one of these 
southern states was neveh, neveh a member 
of the Confederate States of America, suh. 
South Carolina Maryland 
Florida Virginia 


Louisiana 
Alabama 


17. If you were the stroke on the Oxford 
crew which handed Cambridge a drubbing, 
you'd be known affectionately to your fellow- 
Oxonians as: 

an old stinker an old blue 
a big show-off adamyankee 


a powerhouse 


Ben Hur 


18. Blank verse is a common term for: 
é. e. cumming’s poetry 
Herbert Hoover's speeches 
unrhymed iambic pentameter 
Eddie Guest's daily doilies 


19. The Black Watch is a term given to: 
the Harlem police 


a famous Highland regiment 
the Stanford football squad 


20. One, and only one, president of the 
U. S. was a bachelor. See if you can spot 
the lucky rascal. 

Millard Fillmore 
Martin Van Buren 
James Buchanan 


Franklin Pierce 
Andrew Johnson 
Rutherford B. Hayes 


21. If you know your polo, you'll know 
that the referee or umpire may call a foul 
on a player for: 

Riding too fast Using profanity 

Not riding fast Making faces at op- 


enough ponents 
Holding on to his Hitting the ball in 
saddle the air 


22. If and when you meet the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, you should address him as: 
Your Grace Daddykins Your Eminence 
Your Highness Your Lordship 
Your Holiness 


23. If the little woman ever surprises you 
by bringing home Dutchman's breeches, you 
can be sure she’s been: 
out with a squarehead 
playing strip poker 
picking wild flowers 
robbing clothes lines 


24. In the movies or in reality, you've seen 
London buses with their ever present Bovril 
signs. Bovril is: 


dark brown ale Scotch whiskey 
beef extract 


crumpets 


small beer marmalade 








25. In view of the present confusion about 
Spain, it might be well to remember that the 
Loyalist government is really: 


an appendage of Russia 
a bunch of crazy anarchists 
a Utopian experiment 
@ military dictatorship 
a democratic republic 


26. When you go back to your University 
commencement, you'll be able to tell your 
kids that those lads in the academic proces- 
sion wearing scarlet gowns are graduates of: 


Southern Methodist St. Andrew’s 
Oklahoma A. & M. McGill 
Harvard Heidelberg 


27. And when you meet a man wearing a 
little red button in his lapel, you'll know 
that he’s a member of: 


Rotary Kiwanis Soviet Republic 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Sons of American Revolution 


French Legion of Honor 


28. Come, now, if you read the papers, 
you're sure that the capital of Australia is: 
Brisbane 
Montreal 


Canberra 
Sydney 


W estminster 
Bombay 


29. If your one and only told you that she 
was born in June, the only jewel to give her 
for her birthday would be a: 

spangle 
bloodstone 


diamond 
crystal 


pearl 
agate 


ruby 
topaz 


30. "Way back when Herbert Hoover was 
President, one of these fellows was V.P.: 

Calvin Coolidge Andrew Mellon 
Thomas Marshall John Hancock 
Alexander Throttlebottom Charles Curtis 


31. The code of ethics of the medical pro- 
fession is known as: 


the lives of the saints the doxology 
the Oath of Hippocrates 
the survival of the fittest 


32. Hermes is: 


a rash caused by eating strawberries 
the seven year itch 
the messenger of the gods 
ants in the pants 


33. Let’s pretend you're shooting craps. 
Eight’s your point, and the odds against your 
making it are: 

even 2tol 3 to 2 6 to 5 
34. The Fourth of July is looming up, and 
you'd better be sure which of these is the 


national anthem: 


America The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Columbia Happy Days Are Here Again 
Dixie The Star Spangled Banner 


35. A writer who enjoyed the unusual dis- 
tinction of being equally facile in both French 
and English was: 
Charles Dickens 
G. K. Chesterton 


Oliver Goldsmith 
Oscar Wilde 














36. If you've read or listened to Alexander 
Woollcott for any length of time, you're 
well aware that he’s a graduate of: 

Eton Radcliffe 
Hamilton Bowdoin 


Colgate 
Bryn Mawr 


37. It’s always interesting to know that 

Saint Giles is the patron of: 

Hopheads Drunkards Barbers Cartoonists 
Beggars Strumpets Bankers 


38. The largest national group in the French 

Foreign Legion is, surprisingly enough: 

Irish Americans Swiss 
Norwegians Spaniards 


Germans 
Italians 


39. Poteen is a popular term for: 

Mulligan Stew a thick soup 
porridge pot-likker 
Shepherd's pie Irish moonshine whiskey 


40. The painting, Nude Descending A Stair- 
case, which gave the United States its first 
taste of modernism, was the work of: 

Pablo Picasso Marcel Duchamps 
Honoré Daumier Paul Gaugin 
Salvador Dali James A. MeN. Whistler 


41. Albert Payson Terhune has, in recent 
years, become a public pundit on the sub- 
ject of: 


Indian lore 
political trends 
raising children 


money and banking 
collies 
deep sea fishing 


42. George Bernard Shaw, the well known 
Irish vegetarian, had a literary romance with: 
Mary Pickjord 
Elien Terry 
Sarah Bernhardt 


Eleanor Duse 
Gertrude Lawrence 
Jean Harlow 


43. To those who believe that money is the 
sole goad to ambition, it might be interesting 
to note that Uncle Sam’s Chief of Naval 
Operations (Commander of the Fleet) re- 
ceives a munificent annual stipend of: 


one dollar and keep 
five thousand dollars 
fifteen thousand dollars 
seventy-five thousand dollars 
fifty thousand dollars 
ten thousand dollars 


44. In the neighborhood of Fleet Street, 
London, is a district known as Blackfriars. 
It takes its mame from the fact that it once 
harboured a monastery of: 


Jesuits Franciscans Knights of St. John 
Dominicans Benedictines 
Sons of the Holy Ghost 


45. The book of the New Testament known 
as the Apocalypse is the work of: 


St. Peter St. Matthew 
St. Paul St. John 


St. Luke 
St. Swithin 


46. Tilden, all tennis fans agree, holds the 
record for hard hitting. How fast, in terms 


of miles per hour, would you say he once 
made a tennis ball go? 
13512 30 

69.5 44.4 


243.4 
108.1 


82.3 
201.7 


47. Jack Dempsey, the old Manassa Maul- 
er, won the World’s Heavyweight Champ- 
ionship in: 

1915 1919 1921 1924 1927 
48. That biblical lady who gave Samson a 


tonsorial going over, was named: 
Dahlia Delia Daisy Delilah Delousey 


49. Corporals of disaster will glean a great 
deal of satisfaction from the knowledge that 
the public debt of the United States is ap- 
proximately: 


5 billion dollars 
53 billion dollars 


31 billion dollars 
17 billion dollars 


50. And the President of the newly created 
Philippine Commonwealth is: 


Manuel Gomez Pat O’Brien 
Lope de Vega Manuel Quezon 
Ramon Grau San Martin 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 30 


Number of correct answers. 
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FLY 





Spend less time travelling; have more time for swimming, fishing, golfing, riding—or 


just loafing. Fly OVERNIGHT Coast-to-Coast in American's 14-berth Flagship Sky- 


WITH THE 


FLAG SHIP 
FLEET 


sleepers. Fly Non-Stop, between New York and Chicago, New York and Boston, or 
Chicago and Washington, in Flagship Club Planes with luxurious club chairs. Amer- 
ican Airlines’ great system directly serves 57 important cities. Flying adds a new 
thrill to your vacation, as you see America’s scenic wonders from one of American's 
giant Flagships. Let us help you plan your vacation. 


For information or reservations, call your travel agent or American Airlines 
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How’s 
Your Appetite? 


Our Southern cuisine is so notable that 
meals become an adventure to look for- 
ward to. Of thee I sing! And oysters 
and clams fresh from Lynnhaven Bay 
are served all year, not to mention the 
bluefish, channel bass or ocean spots that 
you yourself caught and carried proudly 
back to The Cavalier. Camera, please! 










































































For information consult our New 
York office, 1 East 44th Street 
(Murray Hill 2-2907) or write: 


Cavalier 


Hotel and Beach Club 


A Roland Eaton 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 












Delightful NOW at 


THE CORAL ISLAND CLUB 


It's smart to be in Bermuda in May 
and June, when it's less crowded, and 
the weather is the best of the year. 
It's smartest to be at the Coral Island 
Club, where the clientele is socially 
congenial. We have our own golf 
course, tennis, bathing beach right at 
the door, sailing, deep-sea fishing for 
tuna and wahoo, dancing, and excep- 
tional entertainments. 

JACK PEACOCK GREEN, Managing di- 
rector. Information from your travel agent, 
or our New York representative, Frederick 
G. Heller, 500 Fifth Avenue (PEnn. 
6-0665), or address Mr. Green in Bermuda, 
Cable: “Coralisle.” 


BERMUDA 











IN LOS ANGELES 


‘De PARK- 
WILSHIRE 


HOTEL APARTMENTS 


2424 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


AT WESTLAKE PARK 


FROM $2.50 PER DAY 


FROM $60 PER MONTH 
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Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 382 
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Submitted by George R. Garrett, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Horizontal 


1. This follows the bride up the aisle. 

6. This has five good points. 

. Gone for good. 

. This is an addition to any poker game. 
. This goes round and round. 

. This is always on the square. 

. In a quiver. 

. For Sweet Charity’s sake. 

. This is not done very well. 

. ““Measure for measure.” 

. This clears things out. 

. Danger 

. Round the middle in Japan. 

. A little trip for the judge. 

. A humerus covering. 

. Botanical twin. 

. The best man did this to the groom. 
. These were in the newspapers. 

. The color line. 


32. Abbreviating the 
others. 


. Speaking of operations— 

. A Cockney’s ’ippity. 

. How to make your hair curl, 
. Give ’em the slip. 

. Moving scenery. 

. Mars but not defaces. 

. A couple of twenties. 


. What we hope we can do on a used car sales- 
man. 


. Clever South Americans. 

. A good make-up. 

. Reinforcement of the gay Nineties. 

. What the cat did to the canary. 

. A girl’s name. 

. No bid. 

. This is a grave matter. 

. Animal's shed. 

. Shake well before taking 21 vertical. 

. A dentist’s delight. 

. To cut. 

. What it takes. 

. —“Is this a dagger that I see before me?” 
. English dessert. 


New York Central—and 


Vertical 


- This gives Lala a good start. 
. Welsh or not, this frequently occasions wails. 
. High flyer. 


The beginning of loneliness. 


. Four States in the Union have this in com: 


mon. 


. One of the ups and downs of life. 

. A life sentence (4 words). 

. These make good holders. 

. Something legal. 

. What the landscapes do after too much 21 


vertical. 


.» What the giant did to Jack. 

. An up-and-comer. 

. What they did in old Virginia. 

. Rock’s inseparable companion. 

. How Portia addressed the judges. 
. Today, as it must to all men. 

. 
. How to mix a martini. 

. More or less semple. 

. The result of planting a nut. 

. A floral hold-up. 

. Some times. 

. Just another nice girl. 

. A hole in one (See 15 horizontal). 

. A Greek bee. 

. The opposition party. 

. Brave in reservation. 

. A bridge contractor. 

. A little matter between the brave and the fair. 
. Theme songs of 2000 B.C. 

. This is in the soup. 

. Kind o’ fancy like. 

. To work hard. 

. Hospitals are full of these. 

. Is this wise? 

. Yet again. 

. Mine old familiar friend. 

. Nooks. 

. Fishtrap. 


Latin ands. 
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Submitted by George Krausman, Columbus, Ohio 


Horizontal 


1. Part of a seat cover. 

5. Letter carrier. 

10. Plaything found in English pubs. 

14. Appetizer. 

15. Where birds that live high hang out. 
16. Turkish big shot. 

17. One you can kill and get away with. 
18. A pretty gal decorator. 

19. Spanish cartwheel. 

20. Cleaner in a Turkish bath. 

22. Coin receiver on a hand organ. 

23. Grease used in universal joints. 

24. Well-known writer. 

26. Dog blanket. « 

28. Deep blue. 

31. Manly expression. 

32. Driving license. 

33. Human propeller. 

36. Start something. 

38. Relief agent. 

40. What relatives do when they visit. 
41. Puddle jumper. 

42. Old supporters. 

43. Electric driver. 

45. Frogs use these to hop across the pond. 
46. This will take you in the best of homes. 
47. Juicy particle. 

48. A limey’s staff of life. 

49. Section reserved for ardent rooters. 
50. Boston flora. 

51. You’re unmovable if you get this up. 
53. Snoopy reporters. 

56. Citizen of Luzon. 

58. What most gamblers do when they shoot craps. 
62. There’s a rubber center in this one. 
63. He always carries his own grip in the jungle. 
65. One who uses. 

66. Feminine secrets. 

67. Solvers of dark problems. 

68. Air. 

69. Solution for tired feet. 

70. In nomine patre— 

71. A lot of cotton. 


CONAN AWNe 


Vertical 


. Overgrown kitties. 
. Entrance into the underworld. 


A cool city to visitors. 


. Very attractive on the house. 


This runs in the Spring. 


. Gal who says no but means yes, 
. Musical entertainer. 

. Match-maker. 

. Paw. 

. Stop. 

. This woke up the congregation. 
. Elevator. 

. Stone weight. 

. Sources of irritation to flat feet. 
- Men of mystery. 

. What a couple of swell peaches can make 


with dough. 


. Shock absorber. 

. You rascal, you. 

. Ideal parking spot for lovers. 

. Idol of worship. 

. These clung to the house when the mortgage 


was foreclosed. 


. What a prizefighter is who doesn’t get up 


at the count of ten. 


. Kind of job most people dislike. 

- Whoopee. - 

. No party is complete without one. 

. Food preserver. 

. Companion of a wild woman. 

. Flyer that’s been missing for centuries. 

. He was knocked out at Appommattox. 

. People whose touch is. relieving. 

. Lover of beauty. 

. What a modern road agent uses to hold up 


a motorist. 


. Always a boom in good or bad times. 
. Errand boy for the White House. 
. Fight promoters. 

. Heavy reading. 

. Old country place. 

. Main support of an old sailer. 

. Follower of the sea. 


- You’ll always find this around a bishop. 
. Luggage carrier. 















WHENEVER YOU 
PUT YOUR PIPE 
DOWN...PUT IT 


There are two reasons why you 
must have a Peter Piper for 
every pipe you own: 


1. It’s the most convenient way 
to rest your pipe—Peter 
Piper holds your pipe firmly 
erect, supine or at any angle. 
Never an errant ash! 


2. You keep your pipe driest 
and sweetest, when not in 
use, by holding it vertical, 
bowl down—the way Peter 
Piper will hold it. 


There are two reasons why you 
should have a Peter Piper for 
every pipe you own: 


1. Peter Piper is good looking 
—emerald, ebony or carmine 
catalin, combined with gleam- 
ing metal—and it’s equally 
at home in your living room, 
on your desk, or in your den. 


S) 


Peter Piper is the newest 
scientific pipe rack obtainable. 





PETER PIPER 
SINGLE | DUPLEX 


"25¢ 29 50c 


——-—SEND FOR YOURS TODAY ~~“ 
B. B. B. Merchandise Co., 
Suite 2935, 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 


Enclosed find $.................... Send me as 
quickly as possible................ Single Peter 


Pipers at 25c each and/or-..................-. Du- 
plex Peter Pipers at 50c each. 


Name 





Address 
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Dance under the stars~ 


BERMU DA 





On the Terrace Roof of The Hamil- 
ton, the largest and gayest hotel in 
the coral isles. Private outdoor swim- 
ming pool. Near all beaches and points 
of interest. Excellent accommodations, 
combined with low rates, make The 
Hamilton the best value in Bermuda. 
Full information and reservations 


from your travel agent or our New 
York Office, 147 West 55th Street. 
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Solutions of Puzzles 
in this Issue 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 





THE NATION says: 





His LATEST 
BOOK on the 
SEXUAL LIFE 
CRYSTALLIZES 

the FINDINGS 

of a LIFETIME 


Cart VAN DOREN says: 


‘There is ibably no better intro- 
cuit itiaeeresatis © COMPLETEIN —.T',Pehgarinims.imas 
a be 
ology, psychology and hygiene of sex." ONE VOLUME=— 
BERTRAND RUSSELL says: 
NEW REPUBLIC says: 389 PAGES “Few books on oe subject of sex can 


“Has all the qualities of a scientific text 
except dullness.” 





De so as this 
truly Samivable volume.” 


ame PPR TA CN ST 5 ances eee 


The Nature of the Sexual Cruelty and Pain ta 
Ise Relation to Sex 


Im 
The Sexual Zones Herm aphroditism 


The Sexual Impulse in 
‘outh 

Masturbation 

Frigidity 





Sex aes and 
Health 








The Choice of a Mate 
mpotence Preparation for Marriage 
First Intercourse Fertility and Sterility 

Secondary Sexual Divorce 
Characters Monogamy; Polygamy 
The* *Under- sexed” 3; the The Nature of Birth 
**Over-sex Cc 


Exhibitionism 

The Sexual Criminal 
Analysis of Courtship 
Sadism and Masochism 
Woman's Change of Life 
The Dangerous Age in 


ontrol 
The , Casetion of 
me oy of Coitus 


nan 

The Sexual Athlete: 
Satyriasis; Nympho- 
mania 


Jealous 


en 
Homosexuality Married Love 


Popgtconntytte Concepts 


Pre-marital Knowledge 
and Experi ~ oJ 


Dreams: Their Signifi- 


cance 
Sex Life of Unmarried 
ane ernest Adults 4 

1 Fetishes an 

Childbirth, 3 be 

- 6 Pregnancy: Imme- Sexual Adjustments 

atel Sex Happiness 

Sexual Feeling in Women 
Sex Practice in Marriage Ages ond a the Sexual 
sores o and Technique 7,2°Sc;ual Impulse and 


Sexual Pleasure and Love Rights of Women: 
en 

Esthetics of Coitus 

Expression and 
epression 

Substitutes for Sex 

Glossary of Sexual Terms 

Index 


Conce 

Positions 7 Coitus 

Sex Life and Nervous 
Disorders 

Sexual Difficulties 
Freud’ s **Unconscious” ry 

“Libido 
The Art of Love 


AUTHORIZED FREE OFFER | UNABRIDGED 


Mail to Emerson Books Inc., Dept. 994-J, 251 West 19th St., New York 





Havelock Ellis. 1 will d 





I am sending you this portion of advertisement with my name and a rece ins a in, to 
take advantage of your offer of Free Inspection LA 5S days of PSYCHOLOGY’ O by 
with $3.00 and few cents nm book arrives. 


I am to have the Fenn of gone book > five days, for full refund Sa puces 


price. (If you wish to save postage, send 


only $3.00. 


money-back guarantee 











Answers to 
Are You Sure? 


1. 12 inches 

2. Ray Noble 

3. September 29 

4. Midas 

5. alliteration 

6. a half-caste 

7. I've always wanted to meet a philoso- 
pher— 

8. Rococco 

9. fresh water carp 

10. Denmark 

11. Victor Emmanuel III 

12. France 

13. Ford’s 

14, British 

15. William Congreve 

. Maryland 

17. an old blue 

18. unrhymed iambic pentameter 

19. a famous Highland regiment 

. James Buchanan 

21. using profanity 

22. Your Lordship 

23. picking wild flowers 

. beef extract 

25. a democratic republic 

. St. Andrew’s University 

. amember of the French Legion of Honor 

28. Canberra 

. agate 

30. Charles Curtis 

31. the Oath of Hippocrates 

32. the messenger of the Gods 

33. six to five 

34. the Star Spangled Banner 

35. Oscar Wilde 

36. Hamilton 

37. beggars 

38. Germans 

39. Irish moonshine whiskey 

. Marcel Duchamps 

41. collies 

. Ellen Terry 

. ten thousand dollars 

. Dominicans 

. St. John 

. 151.2 miles per hr. 

. 1919 

. Delilah 

. 31 billion dollars 

. Manuel Quezon 


vvyv 


Here’s Who Done It 





Murderer: Nellie 

Motive: Peter Stevens ate one of her 
chickens 

Weapon: Hoof 




















Tour de Force 
O WHAT will impress Papa most on 


the cross-country vacation trip this 
Summer? 

A. The fact that he averages 21.678 
miles per gallon. 

Q. Will Mama be thrilled by the scen- 
ery? 

A. No. She will spend most of the 
time looking at the dashboard gauge and 
telling Papa it looks like he was about 
out of gas. 

Q. And Papa, of course, will agree 
with her? 

A. Certainly not. He will merely 
mumble that the gauge always reads low. 

Q. How will Mama react to this as- 
surance of an ample fuel supply? 

A. She will sniff: “That's what you 
said day before yesterday, but I notice 
you had to walk three miles for a little 
red can!” 

Q. Will Papa chuckle heartily at this? 

A. No. He will display a very sour ex- 
pression and drive a Fittle faster around 
the next turn. 

Q. Will Mama drop the subject? 

A. Not until ~~ pulls in at the next 
service station and growls: “All right, 
all right! From now on we'll stop at 
every pump we come to and buy a 
nickel’s worth of gas, if it’ll make you 
feel any better!” 

Q. Will it? 

A. Well, every wife likes to recall the 
time her husband ran out of gas and had 
to walk. If Mama could have two such 
incidents within one week to toss in 
Papa’s face, she would be absolutely 
overjoyed for the rest of her life. 

Q. Is that a nice way for Mama or any 
other wife to act? 

A. Well, Papa and all the other hus- 
bands seem to ask for it, don’t they? 

Q. Then your theory of successful 
maftiage is that the husband should run 
out of gas on an occasional long trip, 
just to make the little wife happy? 

A. That question calls for a long, in- 
volved answer which I am unable to pre- 
pare now, on account of my typewriter 
ribbon is about worn out, which will 
bring happiness to a certain lady who 
asked me only an hour ago if I didn’t 
think I'd better buy a new one. 

—CHET JOHNSON. 


Answers to 


Famous Faces 


. General Hugh Johnson 

. Fiorella LaGuardia 

George Bernard Shaw 
Charles Evans Hughes 

. William Gibbs McAdoo 

. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
. Benito Mussolini 

. Herbert Hoover 

. General John J. Pershing 
10. William E. Borah 
11. Father Coughlin 

. President Roosevelt 
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SERV'A'LITE 


(Press the magic button—Presto, a lighted cigarette) 


IS A NECESSARY SAFETY DEVICE FOR 
YOUR DASHBOARD OR STEERING POST! 


SERV-A-LITE holds 20 cigarettes conveniently, neatly . . . press 
the button (it’s as simple as that) and out pops a lighted cigarette 
oeaty to smoke! And remember, SERV-A-LITE also contains an 
ash tray! 


Attach it in 3 


minutes ... no 


$9.45 


Unconditionally 


tools, no wiring, 
no mechanical 


guaranteed skill. 





against defects. 


SEND FOR A SERV-A-LITE TODAY 








B.B.B. Merchandise Co., 
Suite 2935, 11 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C., N.Y. 
Please find my money order (or check) for $2.45. Send me as quickly as possible 


1 SERV-A-LITE. Color BLACK ( ) DARK BROWN ( ). 








IF | DARE SAY SO 


BY CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


HO wants some choice Old Mas- 

ters? American millionaires sweat- 
ed through three generations and a 
thousand European galleries, collecting 
oil paintings of heaven, hell and Saint 
Peter, and the bottom has gone plunk 
out of the market... . BA R 
JULES BACHE tosses a houseful of 
them to the public while he’s still alive. 
IRONMAN HENRY CLAY FRICK 
left his marble mansionful to the City 
of New York. J. PIERPONT MOR- 
GAN has been selling off a choice bit 
now and again, but the market won't ab- 
sorb much high old art .. . . HANDY 
ANDY MELLON gives his forty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth to the country, and 
can’t even get out of an anti-trust suit 
for it... . I'd give my thirty million 
roubles’ worth of KERENSKY bonds to 
get out of a speed ticket in Westchester, 
but I’m afraid to mention it to the 
Judge . . . . There’s an expensive canvas 
in Lenox Gallery, New York, by AN- 
DREA DEL SARTO, “The Perfect 
Painter.” It’s called Tobias and the 
Angel. The Angel wears wings that even 
HOWARD HUGHES couldn’t fly with, 
and though I die for saying it, I’ve seen 
off-hand bits by JAMES MONTGOM.- 
ERY FLAGG that seemed closer to life 


.. . . Angels, in our day, should be 
aerodynamically correct; else the cus- 
tomers won't buy . . . . PROF. SAM 
LANGLEY designed an airplane that 
wouldn't fly any more than DEL SAR- 
TO’S Angel, but he was Chief Bigwig at 
Smithsonian, so they still pretend up 
there that SAM invented the airplane. 
The rest of the world knows ORVILLE 
and WILBUR WRIGHT did it, and 
that’s why the first plane stays over in 
England. Stick to it, ORVILLE; the 
politicos will wake up and Truth will 
have its inning, even in Washington 
. . . . ADMAN LEO BOZELL, of 
Omaha, says he’s ridden more paid 
miles, on business, in airplanes, than 
anybody else, and I think he should get 
a petrified copy of a standard airliner 
lunch in recognition . . . . They gave 
a fellow a trip to Europe lately for 
being the millionth passenger on one 
airline, so let’s get going with a set of 
Pulitzer Sky Prizes. 


LYING over slate-gray West Vir- 
inia mountains lately, I met The 
Perfect Congressman, handsome, suave, 
golden-voiced JENNINGS RAN. 
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DOLPH ... . At every landing con- 
stituents swarmed, crying thanks for 
roads, runways, walls and towers, and 
collecting promises of more federal 
projects. He never missed a first name 
nor failed to ask after a baby. Consult- 
ed no memo. Parting, I gave him a 
counterfeit piece of eight, since we'd 
been talking of treasure. Said he, with 


deep emotion, ‘Thank you, CHARLIE; 
I'll keep it through the years!’ And I’m 
not even a voter in his state... . Sol 
explored ancient Gallipolis, in Ohio, and 
found no brawling there over Supreme 
Court or Spanish War. Chief issue in 
barbershop and bank is: Will FAMOUS 
ODD McINTYRE ever return to occupy 
the deep-cushioned home he has pre- 
pared for himself against the highly im- 
— rainy day? Families divide and 
rother glares against brother over such 
as this: Was ODD a lazy good-for- 
nothing, or just a dreaming genius, back 
MILLEN 
BRAND sounds such a made-up name 
that I thought there was no such person 
when I read his pretty-good novel, The 
Outward Room. But PHONEPUBLI.- 
CIZER GEORGE PECK says, “Sure, he 
worked for me, copywriting, and pound- 
ed out that novel in three years, partly 
at the office. I never beefed about it.” 
What say, MAX SCHUSTER; a phone 
ad on the flyleaf of the next million 
copies for that? . . . . Sad to see The 
New York Woman in trouble, but I 
grin secretly over a letter I wrote its 
editor after the first number, saying 
those frightful covers would chase cus- 
tomers away... . Called on AL SMITH 
to wish him happy landings on his 
first voyage abroad; found him looking 
healthier and younger than during the 
boiling era of his last politixing. 


OHN BARRYMORE carries off the 
season’s golden tankard for per- 
sistency in making a holy show of him- 
self . . . . people would be talking about 
him if he were a drinking man... . 
DR. LOUIS CHARLES KARPINSKY 
was telling me how University of Michi- 
gan got five trunksful of letters and 
manuscripts of the American Revolution 
. . « including correspondence of and 
about BENEDICT ARNOLD, JOHN 
ANDRE and others . . . . more exciting 
than MARY ASTOR’S diary .... You 
see it’s all done with keepers and ran- 


sackers. GENERALS CLINTON and 
HOWE and their descendants were 
keepers. Garbage man never got yester- 
day's papers at their houses, and AUNT 
FANNY ’S letters went into the garret, 
not the fireplace .. . . Came HOISTER 
WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS out of 
Michigan, with money made selling 
hoisting gadgets, and hired ransackers. 
Simple rule: Destroy nothing, keep 
everything, and stuff attics for posterity 
. . . . Cartoonists who do kids are al- 
ways childlike, I’ve noticed. BOB BRIN- 
KERHOFF is as devoid of guile as his 
own LITTLE MARY MIXUP.... 
PERCY CROSBY skips from mood to 
mood as unreasonably as his SKIPPY 
could do . . and GEORGE MAR. 
COUX answers serious talk as irrelevant- 
ly as his moonstruck TODDY ... . 

. . HISTORIAN HENRY FORD 
says labor unions originated in Wall 
Street, thus proving that history is bunk 
if it is hatched in Dearborn . . . . GRA- 
CIOUS EUGENE GRACE, at 61, wants 
to take a poke at anybody who says 
UNCLE CHARLIE SCHWAB. isn’t 
earning his $200,000 a year. ... I'll 
risk the punch on the nose, GENE. If 
you look around the shop you'll find 
some puddlers and bookkeepers worth 
more than UNCLE CHARLIE to the 
business ... . Yes, brothers, Labor will 
abuse its new power like nobody’s busi- 
ness. But did you ever hear how Capital 
abused its old power? There’s a story 
for the book in that! Maybe, as 
MR. NIETZSCHE tried to say, they're 
human, all of ’em—too human! 


ALT LAKE CITY builds a beautiful 

mountain out of broken bottles. 
Couldn’t New York do something like 
that for the World’s Fair, MR. GROV- 
ER WHALEN? An ice-capped range of 
lofty peaks, made of jardinieres, hang- 
ing lamps and mustache cups. Miniatgre 
golf courses fore and aft, served by the 
rest of the trolley cars. Call it Past Per- 
fect, and knock their eyes out ... . 


Can’t we take the lying out of war, and 
make it humane? Military men say gas 
and flame-throwers are merciful, but no- 
body can defend the lying . . . . Every 
story that’s come to us from Spain has 
been told two ways, and colored alter- 
nately red, white, and hopeless indigo. 
I’m impatient with the newspapers over 
it, and shan’t take sides until the returns 
are all in... . In China they shoot 
lepers before big audiences and plow 
under every fourth opium-eater. What'll 
happen to the New China when they 
find out -they can cure measles that way 
too? 





IF HE'S LUCKY, A MILLION MEN WILL DIE! 


was top man in his class when 

he graduated from college. It 

was predicted he’d have an exception- 
ally brilliant career. 


And here he is, on the way to ful- 
filling those predictions. Do you know 
how? 


ment of a more deadly and inhuman 


By working on the develop- 


poison gas! 


He might have been the scientist des- 
tined to find the cure for cancer. He 
might have held the key to the dis- 
covery of a preventive for infantile 
paralysis. He might have saved mil- 
lions from agony, and heartbreak, and 


twisted limbs. 


But the world couldn’t spare him 





KABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 


for that. He’s needed to make poison 


gas. If he succeeds, a million or more 
men will die horribly when the next 


war comes. 


Behind the lines, planes will zoom 
over cities and towns, and children will 
fall down strangling from one breath 
of air that a second ago had been 
Death will have the 


greatest picnic of all time... 


clean and sweet. 


. + When and if the next war 
Will it? 
to you—you and all the other decent 
people of the world. You'll have to 
You'll 
have to keep your wits about you in 


comes. That’s largely up 


fight hard to preserve peace. 


order to resist extremely clever appeals 


to your emotions, and extremely in- 
You'll have to 
throw the weight of aroused public 


genious propaganda. 


opinion against the handful who want 
war. So far, in the world’s history, 


this handful has had things entirely 
its own way. And in the future ? ? ? 


What YOU can do about it— 


World Peaceways is a non-profit 
agency the purpose of which is 
to solidify the desire most people 
have to abolish the whole silly 
business of war. 


We feel that intelligent efforts 
can and must be made against 
war and toward a secure peace. 
If you think so too we invite you 
to write to World Peaceways, 103 
Park Ave., New York. 
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Som, 
Pain HER TITLES: NATIONAL HIGH” 
# YEARS...u.s. NATIONAL SPR! 


WINNER In 3 oLymPics 


“I put great emphasis on good digestion,” 
says Dorothy Poynton Hill, Camel Smoker 


““TT’S a long way down when I dive from the high board,” Dorothy 

continues, ‘“— you can see why I enjoy Camels ‘for digestion’s sake.’” 

Mealtimes (right), and between meals, too, Dorothy prefers Camel’s 

mildness. “I’ve found that Camels never jangle my nerves, or upset my 

‘ physical condition,” she says. By speeding up the flow of digestive 

fluids and increasing alkalinity, Camels give digestion a helping hand. 
Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. , 


ope rey oe 


“JACK OAKIE’S COLLEGE”—A gala show with Jack 
Oakie id person! Benny Goodman’s “Swing’’ Band! 
Hollywood comedians and singing stars! Tuesdays— 
8:30 pm E.S T. (9:30 pm E. D.S.T.), 7:30 pm C.S.T., 
6:30 pm M S.T., 5:30 pm P.S T., over WABC-CBS. 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. 


INFORMATION CLERK in ~ COWPUNCHER Hardy Mur- | A ; COSTLIER 


Grand Central, New York. ry phy, from Oklahoma, says: 


Ray Jones says: “Smoking ~ “As a cowhand, I take what hi iF TOBACCOS 


Camels helps keep my diges- . chuck I get and count on 
tion on the right track.” Camels to ease my digestion.” 


FOR DIGESTIONS SAKE—SMOKE CAMELS 








